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TWO OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH TOA CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY. 


THERE never was a time in which the Christian spirit was 
more manifest than today. The religious interpretation almost 
Tue Cuaistian- UNiversally given by the daily press to recent events 
IZATION OF in our national history ; the multiplication of institu- 
SocieTy tions for the care rather than the punishment of 
the criminal and unfortunate; the appeal to avowedly Christian 
motives in matters of international dispute; the appearance of a 
new moral sense in municipal politics; the rise of interdenomi- 
national religious bodies; the recognition of the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the missionary—all these are but a few of the evi- 
dences of the fact that social life is growing Christian. In 
literature the same is true. There never was a time when so 
many religious books were read, or when the interest in reli- 
gious problems was so general, not merely among members of 
churches, but throughout the entire novel-reading world. And 
finally, whether as friend or foe of the Christian faith, it seems 
inevitable that every prominent scientific man should sooner or 
later enter most earnestly the field of religious discussion. 


But there is another side to all this great movement. The 
statistics of organized Christianity show that the growth of many 
denominations in certain portions of the country 
has practically ceased. There are, in fact, great 
sections of the United States in which, if statistics 
could be accurately obtained, and all due allowance made for 
the double counting of members and the erasure of members 
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whose whereabouts are unknown, the membership of several 
denominations would show a decided decrease. Statements 
concerning the inefficiency of the church among working people 
may be exaggerated, but unfortunately are not altogether with- 
out foundation. The great socialistic movement, though having 
for its watchwords some of the most fundamental principles 
of Christianity, is yet often openly hostile to the church as an 
institution. Whatever may be the number of young men passing 
into the ranks of the ministry either without theological training 
or ill prepared, it is no longer a matter of doubt that the number 
of students for the ministry in colleges and theological seminaries 
is diminishing, not merely in the United States, but in England, 
Scotland, and Germany. 


Such an apparent contradiction as is to be seen in an extra- 
ordinary growth of the Christian spirit and a stationary, if not 
Waar is tHe movement on the part of organized 
Meaning of | Christianity, merits serious thought. Such facts 
THE APPARENT make it impossible to say that Christianity itself 
Conrranicrion? is declining, but they do raise the question as to 
whether the church has any permanent mission in modern civili- 
zation. For the decrease of the efficiency of organized Christi- 
anity is due to no local cause, but is probably inevitable as a 
result of the extraordinary development in the thought and 
commerce of the last fifty years. Is it then something to cause 
despair, or is it simply an indication that in a society in many 
of its phases increasingly under the influence of Christian ideals, 
the mission of the church itself needs to be restated and rein- 
forced ? 


No man who realizes the magnificent past and possible 
future for the church can for a moment hesitate in his answer: 
THe Mission of LHe Present condition is temporary. As long as 
THE CuurcH men are men ethics can never be a substitute for 
FUNDAMENTALLY religion; society needs and will have a social insti- 
ane tution for its religious life. Only the church must 
stand primarily and exclusively for religion. The time when it 
can stand co-ordinately for charity, culture, social reform, and 
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religion is past. Other institutions are already performing these 
other functions that once in a less differentiated society belonged 
to the church, and, as society is now constituted, in many cases 
performing them well. It is not that the church shall abandon 
a single effort to benefit men and women, but that it shall clearly 
recognize its exclusive function and by its development of the 
religious spirit prompt men to helpfulness and, if need be, to 
sacrifice. It must lay a basis for morality in faith in God. 


How may the religious efficiency of the church be increased ? 
In a multitude of ways, of which we wish now to mention but 
two: by devotion to a positive biblical message, 
Musr Pususy 20d by insistence upon religious worship. Many 
A DEFINITE seem to imagine] that the growth of the church 
Revierous will follow the simplification of creeds. We fear 
MESSAGE 
they are over-sanguine. Simplification of creeds 
is certain and desirable, but taken by itself it will not have an 
immediate, if even an ultimate, tendency to build up ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations. ‘ The history of Protestantism makes this evi- 
dent. Those denominations have grown most rapidly in which 


emphasis, whether avowedly or not, has been laid upon some 
distinct doctrine. The fact seems to be that liberalism has 


always been anti-ecclesiastical, for in religion even more than 
in politics the party of opposition is likely to disintegrate. It 
is true that the liberal movement of today has passed into a 
constructive period; but, although we do not claim to be 
prophets, one thing seems perfectly evident—the church, to 
grow, must stand for something other than creed-reduction ; 
it must stand for definite convictions as to sin and God and sal- 
vation through faith. The day for euphemisms and conscience- 
ruining theological casuistry is past. If the Bible has any 
message for today’s life, it is time the church spoke it in words 
that men of today will understand. 


But it is not enough for the church to teach religion; it must 
give its supporters an opportunity to express religious life in 
worship. Why should a church service be a combination of 
music and lyceum? Outside of the Protestant Episcopal church 
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the general tendency of Protestantism during the last two 
hundred years has been toward the emphasis of the doctrinal 
Tue Cuurey 214 the diminution of the worship element in church 
Must Maeniry service. The sermon has been the chief element, 
THE ELEMENT ~—ajl else merely the introductory exercises. But how- 
er we legitimate the origin of this too great emphasis 
on doctrine may have been, no one would for a moment deny that 
the importance of worship in our church service needs now to 
be emphasized. . For worship is essentially a social act. A man 
may pray alone, but he worships in company. And one among 
many of the reasons for the growth of those denominations 
emphasizing ritual is undoubtedly the desire on the part of men 
who hold some evangelical creed to join in worship rather than 
to listen to a theological or any other sort of discussion. 


It would be foolish to hold that merely to increase definite- 
ness of teaching and the element of worship in religious services 
would be at once to inaugurate a new period of 
ecclesiasticism. They are but two of many needed 
reforms; but they are reforms that can and should 
be made. They will give character to the entire work of any 
church organization; they will emphasize the religious function 
of the church as over against mere philanthropy. And, unless 
we are mistaken, there are signs of their coming. Criticism, not- 
withstanding the fears of numerous good men, has been laying 
the foundations of a new apologetic that is giving to many 
young men a new confidence in the trustworthiness of the gos- 
pel. Theological seminaries are ceasing to be scholastic retreats 
—if indeed all of them ever were. The new ministry, despite 
its own mistakes and the suspicion of some of its elders, is in 
earnest to bring Jesus Christ to the world and the world to Jesus 
Christ. Already there is a clearer appreciation of the mission of 
religion to society. When the mass of church members see their 
duty as clearly as this new ministry sees its mission, the day of 
lamentation and hesitation will end. There is a gospel to preach ; 
there is a God to worship and love. The church that makes men 
believe this and helps them to live according to their faith will 
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not lack members or influence. Such a church will be devoted 
to every form of social service it can prosecute effectively — 
institutional, charitable, economic, municipal ; but all this activity 
will spring spontaneously from a membership who have been 
taught biblical truth and have been aided to worship by an 
emphasis upon biblical piety. 

For these reasons, and more than all because men are really 
studying the Bible, we believe that the next few years will see 
a new growth of the church, because its leaders know the 
Scriptures and believe in the message of the Scriptures. 
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SELA OR PETRA, “THE STRONG CITY.” 
THE RUINED CAPITAL OF EDOM. 


By REv. A. FORDER, 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


Tuat there was a city of importance long ago in Edom, a 
place which still is worthy of a visit, is plainly gathered from 
Scripture. In Ps. 108:10 the psalmist exclaims: ‘Who will 
bring me into the strong city, who will lead me into Edom?’’* 
During the past century travelers have come to the East, and 
travelers still come, asking the same question; but until within 
the last five years few have been found willing to answer them. 
Danger, fear of the Bedouins, fatigue, expense, and other rea- 
sons, most of them genuine, were given, thus preventing the 
anxious traveler from visiting a place of well-known interest. 

But, the reader will ask, where is this strong city; what is 
its name? In 2 Kings 14:7 we find the answer: Sela, of Edom, 
near the Valley of Salt. Without doubt the early verses of 
Obadiah refer to the same place. Petra, then, was the prosper- 
ous, proud, elegant, and fascinating city of ages long past. 
Even today this city retains its fascination and elegance, 
although bereft of its haughty inhabitants and prosperity. Of 
late years a number of travelers have gone to Petra, making a 
stay of two or three days, and then returning with the idea that 
they have done well. I have been six times to Petra; and on 
each journey I have come upon something new and interesting. 
Through my acquaintance with the wild Arabs of the district, I 
have been able to explore the side-paths and untrodden corners. 

The city lies in a deep valley, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, which are severed in all directions by ravines and 

*The capital city of Edom, which is here referred to, bears the name “Sela” 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, as in 2 Kings 14:7; Isa.42:11. But in Josephus 


(¢. g., Antiquities, IV, iv, 7) it is called “ Petra,” the Greek word corresponding to the 
Hebrew “Sela.” By the name of “ Petra” it is commonly known today. 
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SELA OR PETRA, “THE STRONG CITY” 


Fic. , ENTRANCE TO THE ANCIENT CITY OF PETRA, 
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steep valleys. Nature has made her own defenses, and clever 
were the founders of a city in such a place. 

History relates that in the year 310 B. C. Athenzus, a gen- 
eral of Antigonus, took the town by attacking it in the absence 
of the men at a neighboring market. The latter, on their return, 
retaliated by a nocturnal attack, which resulted in the destruc- 


Fic. 2, A SIDE DOOR OF THE TEMPLE. 


tion of the Greek army. A second attempt to capture the place, 
under Demetrius, also failed, as the inhabitants were so well pro- 
tected. 


In the fourth century A. D. the prosperity of Petra failed and 
soon came to an end; the whole region was overrun and devas- 
tated by the Arabs, and from that period the name disappears 
from history, until Seetzen, the foremost of modern explorers, 
again revived its memory and explored the place. The Turkish 
authorities have taken under control the district of Moab and 
Edom, so that access to Petra is now easy, provided the traveler 
is content to put up with a long journey and rough living for 
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about twenty days. Vss. 3 and 4 of Obadiah become real after a 
visit to Petra. The rock-work is wonderful. The Nabateans of 
Greek and Roman history are supposed to have occupied and 
beautified Petra in the third and fourth centuries A. D., and to 
them are ascribed the elaborate and exquisite rock-cuttings found 
on every hand. 


Fif 3, THE THEATER AT PETRA, 


The general character of the work at Petra is that of the 
debased Roman style of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. The monuments of Petra are, however, strikingly 
imposing, nearly all of them having been hewn in the solid rock. 
Petra must be approached by a long narrow chasm, flanked by 
rocks from 40 to 250 feet high (Fig. 1). This gateway probably 
in ancient times formed the only approach to the city. The 
chasm varies in width from 6 to 15 feet, is filled with a wild 
profusion of fig, willow, oleander, and tamarisk trees, and is fur- 
ther beautified by a clear, cool stream of fresh water which flows 
through it almost continually. As one nears the end of this 
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romantic chasm, which is about a mile and a half in length, one 
sees before him traces of carving on the rock opposite the out- 
let, and in a few moments one is face to face with the finest 
monument in Petra, known as Khuznee Faroun, or ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
Treasury” (see the frontispiece of this number). This magnifi- 
cent cutting in the face of the rock is about 87 feet high by 4o 


Fic. 4, THE THREE-STORIED TOMB, 


feet broad, and is enhanced by the rich pink color of the stone. 
The carving is exquisite and in an excellent state of preservation, 
owing to its sheltered position. The niches and wall spaces are 
adorned with figures of horsemen, women, and eagles. 

The portal leads into a spacious chamber about 36 feet square, 
off from which are three small recesses which probably contained 
sarcophagi in ancient times. Two smaller rooms leading off from 
the portico of this temple are entered by finely carved doors 
(Fig. 2). Passing down the valley, massive blocks are to be 
seen separated from the rock and standing alone in their soli- 
tude, each hollowed out and made so as to accommodate the 
body of some illustrious citizen of Petra. 
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Then bursts into view the theater (Fig. 3), with its thirty- 
three tiers of seats rising one above the other, capable of accom- 
modating from three to four thousand spectators. This is a 
stupendous work, being hewn entirely out of the natural rock. 

From here the valley widens, and on all sides tombs and 
temples in endless variety are to be seen. Away to the right 


Fic. 5, COLUMBARIA AT PETRA. 


are mountains of varying heights, radiant in all imaginable hues. 
In the foreground the rock has. been cut to an enormous extent, 
so that stairways had to be made for reaching the second and 
topmost stories. But what attracts most attention is the mag- 
nificent three-storied tomb (Fig. 4) with its fine Corinthian 
columns. Although ruined, it is yet grand and claims notice. 
Impressive also is the ruined tomb with an inscription in Latin 
over the door, stating that this was the tomb of one Quintus 
Prztextus Florentinus. The grain of the various-hued rock here 
is remarkable. 

Sometimes dwellings with a tomb chamber attached can be 
seen, the latter containing shafts and niches of varying sizes for 
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the reception of the different members of the family to whom it 
belonged. Beautiful columbaria (Fig. 5) are hidden away in 
the side valleys, some with finely chased portals. These are 
often difficult of approach. Numbers of the small niches, which 
contained either the ashes or skulls of the dead, are still sealed 
up, being out of reach in the lofty rocks. 


Fic.6. THE DEIR, PETRA. 


In the northwest corner of the city a very steep gorge 
ascends into the heart of the mountain. At places the ascent 
is made by steps cut in the native stone, at others by level 
inclines. After a weary climb the path leads to the Deir (Fig. 6), 
situated below the highest pinnacles of rock. It is carved in 
gray limestone. The doorway is 30 feet high, and leads into 
a fine chamber about 30 feet square, with an altar on an elevated 
platform, which is reached by an ascent of four steps. From 
here one has a fine view of Mount Hor and the ruined city 
below. Again, descending into the valley near the remains 
known as ‘“ Pharaoh’s Castle,” we see in the rock a remarkable 
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Fic. 8. MAZZEBAHS, OR PILLARS OF ANCIENT WORSHIP 
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unfinished tomb (Fig. 7). Here is evidence that the Petraans 
worked their rock chambers from the top downward, probably 
after they had drawn the plan on the rock which had been hewn 
smooth. The capitals of four pillars had been completed, and 
then the work abandoned. The inside is partly cut; entrance 
is obtained by a hole in the left-hand corner. 

Spiral and zigzag stairways abound on all sides, each lead- 
ing to some interesting tomb, temple, or dwelling. 

Standing out in their solitude small pyramids can be seen 
from many points. A climb to these is well worth while; their 
quaintness leads one to wonder what their object was (Fig. 8). 

I have mentioned the most important and striking monu- 
ments of Petra. Their unique situation in the midst of the 
desert greatly enhances the impression they produce. 

How true the words of the ancient seer in Jeremiah 49: 16-18 
concerning this place: “As for thy terribleness, the pride of thy 
heart hath deceived thee, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rock, that holdest the height of the hill: though thou 
shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee 
down from thence, saith Jehovah. .... No man shall dwell 
there, neither shall any son-of man sojourn therein.’ Today it 
is the abode of owls, bats, and wild beasts; only on rare occa- 
sions are they disturbed by visitors to the ancient city of Petra. 

Further information concerning Petra may be obtained from the follow- 
ing books: SOCIN-BENZINGER, Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine and Syria, sec. 
Petra;”” PORTER, Murray’s Guide to Palestine and Syria, sec. “ Petra ;” 
W. R. Situ, Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘Petra;” KiTTO, Kitto’s 
lical Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘Selah;’’ MUHLAU, Riehm’s Handwoérterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums, art. “Sela;’’ BERTHEAU, Schenkel’s Azbel-Lexikon, 
art. “Sela Ropinson, Biblical Researches, Vol. 11, §12; STANLEY, Sinai 
and Palestine, pp. 85-92; PALMER, Desert of the Exodus, chap. 8; WILSON, 


In Scripture Lands, chap. 4; and the works of BURCKHARDT, DE LuyYNEs, 
GUERIN, RITTER, and SEETZEN. 


? For particulars of these, and for a description of the interesting High Place 
near by, see the article by PROFEssOR G. L. ROBINSON, in the BIBLICAL WORLD, 
January, 1901. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Pu.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


THE REMISSION OF INTEREST IN CERTAIN CASES. 
(Exod, 22:25; Deut, 23: 9, 20; Lev. 25: 35-38.) 


VI. 


Topay we pronounce the Old Testament laws regarding 
interest impracticable, and point to the modern representatives 
of the Jewish race as our proof. Certainly their literal applica- 
tion would be destructive to business interests, but of the prin- 
ciple underlying them we cannot speak so positively. The 
financial organization of the old Israelitish commonwealth was 
exceedingly simple. There were few, if any, large business 
operations. Loans were contracted, not in order to launch a 
lucrative enterprise, but to save a man and his family from star- 
vation or slavery, which was the penalty of unpaid debt. The 
rate of interest was also exorbitant. In ancient Babylonia there 
was an old law limiting the rate to 20 per cent. per annum, but 
later, in Assyria, 25 per cent. was not unusual. That interest 
was commonly demanded in ancient Israel is demonstrated by 
the presence of laws prohibiting it in certain cases. Nehemiah 
did not deem it necessary to apologize because he and his 
friends had received it on loans. The aim of the laws is appar- 
ently not to prohibit it entirely, but by a broad statement to 
prevent exactions from those who were unable to pay. In every 
instance the poor and needy are distinctly mentioned as those 
for whom the law was enacted. To exact immediate payment 
from those who had not was equivalent, according to Hebrew 

custom, to forcing them for slight cause into what often proved 
lifelong slavery. 


Concluded from the BrBL1cAL WorLD for October, 1901. 
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Primitive Codes. 

No interest to be exacted from a poor Hebrew (Exod. 22:25). 

Whenever a Hebrew lends money to a poverty-stricken 
fellow-Hebrew, he shall not as a harsh creditor insist upon an 
immediate payment of the claim, if the poor debtor is unable, 
nor shall he exact any interest on the loan. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

No interest to be collected from a Hebrew, whatever be the nature of the loan 
(Deut. 23:19, 20). 

No Hebrew shall collect interest of a fellow-Hebrew on a 
loan of money or food or anything which the debtor may desire 
to borrow. For a loan made to a foreigner he may demand 
interest, but never from a fellow-countryman. If the Hebrews 
are thus considerate toward their needy brethren, Jehovah will 
prosper their every undertaking. 

Holiness Code. ; 

Loans without interest to be freely granted to a needy countryman (Lev. 
25: 35-38). 

Whenever a Hebrew loses his property and is unable to sup- 
port himself, his fellow-countrymen shall relieve his distress and 
support him as they do the resident aliens who are the wards of 
the community. No interest shall they exact in return for the 
money which they loan and the food which they give him. Let 
them remember Jehovah, who delivered them in their time of 
dire need from Egypt, and who has given them all that they 
possess in the fair land of Canaan, and let them be considerate 
toward their brother in need. 


VII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE SEVENTH YEAR OF REST 
AND RELEASE, 
Characteristic of the Old Testament legislation are certain. 
remarkable laws regarding the observation of every seventh, or 
sabbatical, year. The primary principle underlying these regula- 
tions seems to have been the making of the seventh year one of 
rest for the land, just as the seventh day of the week was for the 
rest of man and beast. In the oldest form of the law this pur- 
pose alone is emphasized. Enlightened experience had revealed 
to the lawgivers of the Hebrew race the great fact that the land, 
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as well as man and beast, would yield the best results if allowed 
a regular period for recuperation. The laws were an attempt to 
conform usage to this fact. 

The special enactments of Deuteronomy deal with certain 
exigencies which resulted from the observation of this primitive 
law. The rest of the soil meant the cessation of income, and 
hence it was but just that the payment of loans and interest on 
the same should also cease during the seventh year. This 
seems to be the real intent of the law, which by later Jews and 
many Christian commentators has been interpreted to mean the 
canceling of all debts in the seventh year, as well as the 
remission of interest. The more reasonable interpretation is 
confirmed by the succeeding exhortation to lend to the poor 
sufficient for his need, even though the seventh year of release 
is at hand, during which it would be illegal to demand a repay- 
ment of the loan. It is obvious that if the loan was to be can- 
celed entirely in the following year, it would be no loan, but a gift. 

The Holiness Code and the redactor of the Primitive Codes 
introduce, in addition to the principle of rest, a philanthropically 
communistic motive: the land is not to be tilled by its owners, 
that the rights of individual ownership may, for the time being, 
be completely set aside, and all members of the community — 
master and slave, rich and poor, Hebrew and alien, man and 
beast; not excepting the wild animals—may share equally in 
that which the fields and vineyards naturally produce. 

The authors of the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes asso- 
ciated with the seventh year certain laws intended to restrict 
and relieve the burdens of the firmly established oriental insti- 
tution of slavery. The Primitive Codes enacted that a Hebrew 
male slave should be allowed to go free in the seventh year 
of his bondage. His wife, however, if given to him while in 
slavery, and his children, were to remain in the possession of 
his master. The Deuteronomic Code makesa great advance upon 
the primitive law. It decrees that every female as well as male 
Hebrew slave should be liberated after six years of bondage, 
and that the master should send forth his manumitted slaves 
liberally provided with the products of his estate. 
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Jeremiah 32 : 8-22 contains suggestive and conclusive evidence 

that these laws in regard to the manumission of slaves on the 
seventh year were not generally enforced—at least before the 
exile. During the final siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
the citizens of the city in their dire extremity, in order to win 
Jehovah’s favor, solemnly covenanted to liberate their slaves, in 
accordance with the Deuteronomic law. The siege being tem- 
porarily raised, they at once forced their slaves to return into 
bondage. In denouncing their perfidy, Jeremiah, after quoting 
freely the laws regarding the liberating of slaves, adds that their 
fathers also failed to observe these enactments (vs. 14). Their 
failure to liberate their fellow-Hebrews is declared by Jeremiah 
to be the chief reason why Jehovah caused his people to be 
carried away into exile (vss. 17-22). The later priestly author 
of Leviticus 26:34, 35 regards the exile as the enforced period 
of rest for the land, “even the rest which it had not in your sab- 
baths, when you dwelt in the land.” The evidence, therefore, 
is conclusive (compare also 2 Chron. 36:21) that before the 
Babylonian exile the laws of the seventh sabbatical year repre- 
sented ideas to which the ancient Hebrews never completely — 
if at all—attained. 

The same condition continued long after the exile, when 
the poverty of the Jerusalem colony made its observance almost 
impossible. One of the chief results of Nehemiah’s reforma- 
tion was that the people solemnly covenanted to “forego the 
seventh year and the exaction of every debt” (Neh. 10: 310). 
Josephus refers to the observance of the seventh year in the 
days of Alexander the Great ;5 and in the age of the Maccabees ® 
it appears to have become a regular institution. The Mishna 
(Shebi‘ith) states that only in Palestine was the law of the 
seventh year fully carried out, but that also in Syria certain of 
its enactments were observed by faithful Jews. Even Tacitus 
was acquainted with this law (Hist. 5:4). Thus it would seem 
that it remained, like many of the ethical teachings of the 
prophets, for fully four centuries little more than an unrealized 
ideal, and then was appreciated and applied by later Judaism. 

SJOSEPHUS, Antiquities, X1, viii, 6. 

6 Jbid., XIII, viii, 1; XIV, x,6. Also, 1 Macc. 6: 49, 53. 
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. Rest and remission of interest in the seventh year uae. 
10, 11; Deut. 15: 1-11; Lev. 25: 1-7, 20-22). 
Primitive Codes. 

The community to share in common, in the seventh year, the fruits of the soil 
(Exod. 23 : 10, 11). 

For six years the land shall be tilled and its products gath- 
ered by those who own it, but in the seventh year the fields, 
the vineyards, and the olive groves shall be uncultivated and 
allowed to rest (that the poor may share alike with the rich in 
the natural products of the soil, and that the wild beasts may 
have what is left).7 


Deuteronomic Code. 

No loans or interest to be collected of Israelites in the seventh year (Deut. 
15: 1-3). 

The seventh year shall be a year of release, in which the 
rights of a creditor shall be in abeyance in the case of a brother- 
Israelite, since in that year the land is at rest and therefore 
gives to the owners no definite income. No creditor shall press 
the payment of a loan— much less interest upon the same, even 
though the debtor does not belong to 'the poorer classes, which 
are exempted entirely from the payment of interest. From a 
foreigner a loan may be demanded and the interest on the same, 
since his ability to pay is not restricted by the observance of 
the seventh year of rest. For obvious reasons the right of 
exemption is extended only to members of the Hebrew race. 

Prosperity promised if the law is faithfully kept (Deut. 15: 4, 5). 

If the spirit of this law—namely, practical consideration 
for the needy—is faithfully observed, Jehovah’s blessing will 
bring such great and universal prosperity to his people that none 
shall be afflicted with poverty. Then this law, which is intended 
especially to help and protect the poor, will cease to be neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the Israelites will no longer be obliged to 
borrow, and hence be subject to other people, but they shall be 
the lenders, and therefore the masters. 


7The statement of vs. 114, explaining the aim of the seventh year of rest, 
breaks the logical sequence of the passage, and its language clearly demonstrates 
that it is a deuteronomic addition, introduced to indicate another reason for the com- 
mand and to bring it into harmony with Deut. 15: 1-5. 
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The duty of generosity to the poor at all times and in all circumstances (Deut. 
15:7-11; cf Lev. 25: 35). 
Whenever a poor fellow-Hebrew appeals to you for a loan 

to meet his pressing needs, do not be niggardly or grudging 
toward him, but provide him generously with what he requires. 
Even when the seventh year of release is near, when you will 
have no income and the poor will share with you in the products 
of your fields, guard carefully against the insidious danger of 
harboring a selfish thought within your heart which might influ- 
ence you to withhold the needed favor which he asks. Grant 
his request, that he may not have occasion to call down Jehovah’s 
displeasure upon you because of your hard-heartedness. Let no 
burden of sin rest upon your soul. Give liberally, for, if you so 
do, Jehovah will bless you in everything which you undertake. 
To your poverty-stricken fellow-countrymen be generous, for 
there shall always be poor in the land who are in need and are 
worthy of your charity. 

Holiness Code. 


The rest of the land and provision for all in the seventh year (Lev. 25: 1-7, 
20-22). 


For six years the land shall be tilled, but in the seventh it 
shall enjoy a complete rest. None of the natural products of 
the field or vineyard shall be gathered by the owners in the 
seventh year into storehouses, but all shall be shared as food 
alike by all members of the community, including the property 
owners, slaves, hired servants, resident aliens, and the animals, 
domestic and wild. To meet the needs of the people Jehovah 
will cause the land to produce so bountifully in the sixth year 
that that which is then gathered will suffice until the harvests 
of the eighth year can again be reaped. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the seventh year (Exod. 21: 2-6; 
Deut. 15: 12-15, 18). 

Primitive Codes. 


Regulations regarding the liberation of married and unmarried slaves (Exod. 
21: 2-4). 


After a Hebrew slave has served his master six years, he 
shall be set free without paying anything for his redemption. 
If married when he entered into the state of bondage, his wife 
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shall be liberated as well as her husband. But if he was unmar- 
‘ried when he became a slave and subsequently was given a wife 
by his master, the wife, and all children resulting from the mar- 
riage, shall continue to belong to the master. 

The case of a slave who prefers to remain in bondage (Exod. 21:5, 6). 

In case the manumitted slave declares that he loves his master 
and wife and children, and prefers to remain with them as a slave 
rather than to go free, his master shall bring him to a sanctuary 
and in the presence of authorized witnesses (naturally the priests) , 
beside the door or doorpost, shall pierce his ear with an awl as 
a symbol that his state of bondage will continue until death. 


Deuteronomic Code. 

The duties of a master at the manumission of a slave (Deut. 15 : 12-15, 18). 

At the end of six years every Hebrew, whether man or 
woman, who has been sold into slavery shall be set free. His 
master shall not send him forth penniless at the time, but shall 
provide him liberally with cattle and sheep, and with the products 
of his fields and vines, according as he himself has been pros- 
pered. Let every Hebrew remember that his was once a race 
of slaves in Egypt, delivered thence simply by Jehovah's favor, 
and be considerate toward those who are under him in the rela- 
tion of slaves. Grudge not setting free your slave at the end 
of the six years of service, for during that period by his devoted 
toil he has done for you, without reward, as much work as would 
have been done by two hired servants to whom you would have 
been obliged to pay full wages.® 

Voluntary bondage (Deut. 15: 16, 17). 

In case the slave prefers to remain with his master in bond- 
age, the latter shall lead him to the door of the house and pierce 
his ear with an awl; then the slave shall remain throughout his 
lifetime the possession of his master. 


VIII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


Many and various have been the attempts to reconcile the 
enactments in the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes regarding 


® Vs. 18 continues the thought of the section, vss. 12-15, and hence in the para- 
phrase it has been restored to its true logical position. ; 
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the observance of the seventh year and those of Leviticus regard- 
ing the year of jubilee. The difficulties are greatest in the case 
of the laws relating to the manumission of slaves: the former 
codes plainly command that a slave shall be set free after six 
years of service; the latter, in the fiftieth year of jubilee, which 
may have been one or forty-nine years after the date of enslave- 
ment. Each of the two codes ignores the enactments of the 
other. All the current attempts to reconcile them are based on 
pure hypotheses, and break down when critically analyzed. The 
evidence of Jeremiah, chap. 34, that the earlier laws, decreeing the 
liberation of slaves at the end of six years, had proved, before 
the exile, impracticable because of the selfish reluctance of the 
Hebrews to give up such valuable possessions, suggests the 
origin of the enactments regarding the year of jubilee. They 
must be recognized as later and more conservative endeavors to 
mitigate the evils of slavery by making the period of servitude 
longer. In compensation for this concession to an institution 
too deeply intrenched to be easily overturned, the later priestly 
lawgivers established and defined the right of redemption, pro- 
vided the Hebrew slave or his kinsmen could procure the sum 
legally required to purchase his freedom, and so carefully pro- 
tected the slave from wrongs that his position was practically 
that of a hired servant. The family of a slave was also liberated 
in the year of jubilee as well as the slave himself —a wise and 
benign provision. 

In connection with the law of the year of jubilee the right of 
every Hebrew to redeem his ancestral possessions is clearly 
stated and defined. Although not reduced to an exact law until 
a comparatively late period, this right of redemption was clearly 
a very old custom. Jeremiah refers to it as in force in his day 
(Jer. 32:6-15). That which is peculiar to the law of the jubilee 
is the enactment that all property, with the exception of city 
houses, shall revert at the end of forty-nine years to the original 
owners or their heirs. This certainly is in many ways the most 
radical measure among all the laws of the Old Testament which 
aim to secure social equality. It practically does away with the 
absolute ownership of land, and assumes its ownership by the 
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community, which retains the right of leasing it again to tenants 
at the end of forty-nine years. Obviously it anticipates certain 
of the most advanced socialistic propaganda of today. The 
principle, however, of which this law was an extreme expression 
was not entirely new to antiquity or to the Israelites. Among 
several ancient peoples the communal ownership of land was a 
fixed institution? The Dalmatians, for example, redistributed 
their land, according to Strabo, every eight years. Many Aryan 
peoples periodically reassigned their lands among the heads of 
families. Among many village communities of Russia the usage 
still obtains. The property of many Arab tribes of the past as 
well as the present was held in common. Emerging originally 
from that desert life, the Israelites were, therefore, familiar from 
the first with the idea of common ownership of property. The 
provision for the sharing of the natural products of the ground in 
common by all members of the community in the seventh year 
of rest is probably a reflection of that early idea. Possibly the 
law in regard to the gleanings belongs to the same class. The 
law of the year of jubilee attempts, therefore, to correct social 
evils by reasserting and reapplying an old principle which had 
fallen into abeyance. 

In the small Jewish community which began life anew in 
Palestine after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
this law was not necessarily impracticable. The detail with 
which it is developed by the priestly legislators is conclusive 
evidence that they did not consider that they were promulgating 
merely a paper law. If it had been applied in the spirit in which 
it was written, the character as well as the history of the post- 
exilic community would probably have been far different from 
what they actually proved. That it was not observed after the 
exile appears to be conclusively demonstrated. It represents, 
therefore, an ideal which the majority of the race never realized, 
but which could not have failed to influence the nobler and more 
responsive souls in Israel.?° 

9 MAINE, Village Communities, pp. 81 f. 

1° For a fuller treatment of this subject see the author’s forthcoming volume on the 


Messages of the Israelitish Lawgivers, in the “ Messages of the Bible” series (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
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1. Restoration of property in the year of jubilee (Lev. 
25: 100, 13-15, 23-34). 

Holiness Code. 

All property to revert to the original owners in the fiftieth year (Lev. 25: 104, 
13-15). 

In the year of jubilee every Israelite shall enter again into 
possession of his ancestral lands. All sales of property shall be 
made with a view to its reversion to the original owner in the 
fiftieth year, so that, for example, a man buying a piece of land 
shall only pay an equivalent for the crops which it will bear before 
the year of jubilee. 


Priestly Code. 

The right of the original owner to redeem land (Lev. 25:23, 24). 

No land shall be sold in perpetuity, but in every case the 
original owners shall have the right, if they have the available 
wealth, of buying back their ancestral estates. Jehovah, the 
Lord of the whole earth, whose tenants the Israelites are, reserves 
this right. 

The redemption and reversion of estates (Lev. 25 : 25-28). 

If an Israelite is compelled by poverty to sell a portion of 
his ancestral estate, it shall be the duty of his kinsmen to redeem 
it. If there is no relative to redeem it, and the man later acquires 
sufficient means, he may himself redeem it by paying to the one 
who purchased it a sum equivalent to the rent for the years 
remaining until the year of jubilee; otherwise it shall remain in 
the possession of the purchaser until the year of jubilee, when it 
will revert to him. 

Limitations in the redemption and reversion of city property (Lev. 25 : 29-34). 

When a dwelling-house located in a walled city is sold, the 
right of the original owner to redeem it shall be limited to one 
year. If he does not improve this right within that time, the 
house shall become the absolute possession of the purchaser, to 
be held by him in perpetuity and inherited by his descendants, 
and therefore not subject to the general law of release in the 
fiftieth year. Houses, however, located in villages not inclosed 
in walls, shall be regarded as belonging to the landed estates, 
and therefore they shall be subject to the regulations regarding 
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redemption by the original owners and restoration in the year 
of jubilee. Furthermore, houses located in walled cities which 
are the hereditary possession of the Levites may be redeemed 
by them at any time. In case the Levites do not exercise this 
right of redemption, the houses shall nevertheless revert to them 
in the year of jubilee, that they may never permanently lose 
their hereditary possessions. The pasture lands assigned to 
them about their cities may not be sold by them even tempo- 
rarily, for they are given to them as a permanent possession. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the year of jubilee (Lev. 
25: 10a, 396-42, 47-52, 54). 
Priestly Code. 


Command to restore all Hebrews who have sold themselves, to their families 
and estates in the year of jubilee (Lev. 25: 10a, 394-42). 


The fiftieth shall be a year of universal release. A Hebrew 
who sells himself to one of his race shall serve until the fiftieth 
year of jubilee, and then he and his children shall be given their 
freedom, and shall be allowed to return to their family and to 
their ancestral estates, for the Israelites belong to Jehovah, who 
ransomed them from the bondage of Egypt and will not allow 
them again to be brought into slavery. 

The redemption and manumission of Hebrews sold to foreigners (Lev. 
25 + 47-52, 54). 

If because of his poverty a Hebrew is compelled to sell him- 
self into slavery to a foreigner or wealthy resident alien, anyone: 
of his kinsmen may redeem him, or, if he secures the means, he 
may redeem himself. The price of his redemption shall be 
determined by the number of years remaining until the year of 
jubilee, or, if that is far distant, he shall be allowed to pay back 
the amount for which he was originally sold. If he be not 
redeemed before, he with his children shall receive their free- 
dom in the fiftieth year of jubilee. 


IX. THE RIGHTS AND TREATMENT OF RESIDENT ALIENS.. 


(Exod. 12: 49; 22:21; 23:9, 12; Deut, 1:16; 10:184, 19; 14:29; 16:11, 143 24:24, 172, 
19-21 3 26: 11-13; 27:19; Lev. 19:10, 34; 24:22; Numb.9:14; 15:15, 16, 29, 30.) 


The attitude of ancient peoples toward foreigners was usually 
hostile. Ordinarily an alien was regarded as an enemy. Even 
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the cultured Greeks classified all foreigners as barbarians. In 
the Semitic world, where blood-kinship—real or theoretical 
—was the chief bond holding together society, the lot of the 
one who was beyond the protection of his tribe or people was 
pitiable and desperate. He was the prey of everyone, and none 
would champion his cause or avenge injuries done to him. 
Consequently the temptation to wrong and oppress him was 
strong. Although he would hasten to place himself under the 
protection of the tribe or a strong chieftain, it was impossible 
for him to forget or conceal the fact that he was of alien blood. 
Consequently there was great need that the lawgivers, inspired 
by their broad love for humanity, should protect him with their 
injunctions. This they endeavored faithfully to do. Seventy 
different laws—several of which are duplicates—were devoted 
to guarding the interests of the unprotected aliens. In the 
Primitive Codes the Israelites are simply urged to refrain from 
acts of oppression. In Deuteronomy, however, they are com- 
manded not only to be just, but also to love these representa- 
tives of foreign, and in many cases hostile, races. In the 
Holiness Code the spirit is, if possible, still more cordial. The 
Israelites are to love the sojourners as themselves. In the 
Priestly Code all racial barriers are cast down, and the resi- 
dent aliens are placed on a perfect equality with the native 
Hebrews. 
Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

Justice to be shown to the resident alien (Exod. 22:21; 23:9; Deut. 1:16; 
24:14, 1945 27: 19). 

Let no Hebrew wrong or oppress a foreigner sojourning in 
the land of Israel who has no legal right, but who has placed 
himself under the protection of the community. (When tempted 
to take advantage of his defenselessness, let the Israelites 
remember that they were once sojourners in the land of Egypt."*) 

™ The clause 22 : 214, “ For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt,” is in the spirit 
and style of Deuteronomy, and not in harmony with the rest of the laws of this sec- 
tion, which consists of a code of rules for the decision of cases. The command of 


Exod. 22:21 is repeated almost verbatim in Exod. 23:9. The duplicate as well as 
the concluding clause of Deut. 22:21 are probably from the redactor. 
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Redaction of the Primitive Codes. 

Sabbath rest for the resident alien (Exod. 23:12). 

The rest and recuperation of the seventh day shall be for the 
resident alien as well as for the members of the community. 
Deuteronomic Code. 

Generous consideration for the needs of the resident alien (Deut. 24: 19-21; 
14:29; 24:19-21; 16:116, 14; of. Lev. 19:10). 

Sheaves forgotten at harvest time and the gleanings of the 
olive orchard or vineyard shall be left for the resident aliens, 
orphans, and widows. With them shall also be shared the 
triennial tithe which shall be set aside especially to supply their 
many needs. Likewise they shall be invited to join at the 
temple in the joyous festivities of the Feast of Weeks and Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

Love toward the resident alien (Deut. 10: 184, 19). 

As Jehovah shows his love toward the resident alien by pro- 
viding him with food and clothing, so also the Israelites should 
love the foreigners dwelling in their midst, for like them they 
were once defenseless strangers in Egypt. 

Holiness Code. 

Kindness and love toward the resident aliens (Lev. 19 : 34). 

The Israelites shall treat the foreigners dwelling in their 
midst with the same tender consideration as they show to those 
born in their own homes. They shall love them as they do 
themselves, making the interests of the resident aliens their 
own, even remembering that they were once sojourners in the 
land of Egypt. 

Priestly Code. 

One law for aliens and natives (Exod. 12:49; Lev. 24:22; Numb. 9:14; 
15:15, 16, 29, 30). 

Resident aliens shall be subject to the same laws, and shall 
enjoy exactly the same rights and privileges, as the native 


Israelites. 
X. THE OLD TESTAMENT LAW OF LOVE. 
(Exod, 23 :4, 5 ; Lev. 19 : 17, 18.) 
Primitive Codes. 


To do unto your enemy as you would have him do unto you (Exod. 23:4, 5). 
If a man find a stray ox or ass belonging to his enemy, he 
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shall surely resist the temptation to be avenged upon his foe, 
and shall return the animal at once to its owner. Likewise, if 
he finds one who hates him in need of help, he must overcome 
his impulse to stand aloof and must unhesitatingly give to his 
foe the needed aid. 
Holiness Code. 

To love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19: 17, 18). 

A man shall not cherish hatred in his heart against his 
neighbor. Let no one sin by neglecting to perform a kindly 
office for a brother-man. Let him not seek to be revenged for 
a wrong nor bear any grudge against a fellow-countryman. 
Rather let him love his neighbor as himself, and thereby prove 
himself a true son of the divine Father of Love. 

Many of the Old Testament laws, which merely reflect ancient 
customs or usages of the ritual, may be reverentially placed upon 
the historical shelf and reserved chiefly for the students of 
Israelitish life and religion. Not so, however, with these 
humanitarian laws. They represent not the low- but the high- 
water mark of Hebrew thought and teaching. Their kinship is 
with the noblest messages of the inspired prophets and sages. 
In the past they were potent in shaping and developing that 
which was best in the life of the Israelitish race. Their justice, 
tempered with a genuine love for humanity and for all of God’s 
creation, has left its benign impress upon the laws of every civil- 
ized land. Like the teachings of the Hebrew sages, they relate 
to man, and rise so far above temporal and racial limitations 
that they are of perennial and universal application. The prin- 
ciples of which they are the practical expression are calculated 
to heal the wounds of society in the present as in the past. In 
that shorter Bible, which each lover of God and of truth con- 
sciously or unconsciously selects from the greater whole for his 
own personal guidance and inspiration, these laws, because of 
their intrinsic merit, certainly deserve a prominent place. 
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DEMONOLOGY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT, PuH.D., D.D., 
Dorset, Vt. 


Tue late Dr. Bruce thought that to the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, as to moderns, ‘‘angels were very much a dead 
theological category.” This remark may with equal force be 
extended to other New Testament writers besides the author of 
Hebrews, and may with even greater fitness be extended to Jesus 
himself. Although Dr. Bruce was speaking of a passage which 
refers to good angels, when he made the remark just quoted, we 
may fitly apply it to the New Testament’s attitude toward angels 
in general, bad angels, or demons, no less than good angels. 
All together they were to Jesus and to the writers of the New 
Testament ‘“‘very much a dead theological category,” as com- 
pared with their importance in early Jewish theology. 

The fact which made angels a necessity to the Jews, viz., the 
distance of God from men, had no existence in the thought of 
Jesus. To him God was near, the most distinct and accessible 
of beings, while angels were regarded as inhabitants of heaven, 
whose existence and activities do not now concern men in any 
vital way. In like manner, the place and importance of demons 
were, in the thought of Jesus, wholly incidental. It is true that 
he was brought into contact with the subject of demoniac pos- 
session somewhat frequently, and that he spoke of demons 
much oftener than of good angels; true, also, that there are 
difficulties connected with his references to demons which quite 
overshadow any difficulties in his references to angels ; but never- 
theless it is plain that in his thought demons were of small 
account. There is nowhere in his teaching a suggestion that 
his disciples have anything to fear from demons, even as there 
is no suggestion that they have any need of angels. Whatever 
reality, then, Jesus saw in the popular doctrine of demons, he 
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simply ignored their influence as related to his disciples; and 
had not the subject been thrust upon him in a practical form, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would ever have alluded 
to it. 

This practical form in which the question of demons was pre- 
sented to Jesus was the phenomenon of demoniac possession, 
which is found in the synoptic gospels. That it was common 
appears from the fact that six cases are described in some detail, 
and that there are three general references to the cure of the 
demonized. 

The most noteworthy fact in the attitude of the demonized 
toward Jesus, and that which is most significant for our estimate 
of the phenomenon, is that they are said to have regarded Jesus 
as the Messiah (Mark 1:24; 3:11; 5:7). Even the recluse 
on the east side of the lake of Galilee, in a section where Jesus 
had never been, ran to him from afar, and seems to have addressed 
him at once as Son of the Most High God. It has generally been 
thought that the demoniacs regarded Jesus as the Messiah as 
soon as they saw him, and that this regard was not simply a 
momentary and crude belief in his messiahship, but was rather 
a clear and true recognition, though, of course, not accompanied 
with a practical acceptance of Jesus. This view seems to have 
some support in the narrative of the Gerasene demoniac, who 
lived in isolation, and in the statement of Mark that ‘“when- 
soever” the unclean spirits beheld Jesus they fell before him, 
and cried: ‘Thou.art the Son of God” (Mark 3:11). 

Now, if it be a historical fact that whenever demoniacs con- 
fronted Jesus they immediately and truly recognized him as the 
Messiah, apart from anything which they had heard regarding 
him, it seems psychologically impossible to hold that they were 
simply insane. We cannot believe that demented people had a 
clearer and swifter insight into the office and mission of Jesus 
than his own friends and disciples had. It is, of course, not to 
be forgotten that the Jews were feverishly expectant of the 
advent of the Messiah, and one can readily believe that some 
persons became mentally unbalanced on the subject of his 
advent. But this hypothesis does not help us if we understand 
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the narrative to affirm that the demoniacs had an immediate and 
true recognition of the messiahship of Jesus, for such recogni- 
tion certainly demands sanity. 

But have we a right to assume that the cries of the demoniacs 
rested upon an immediate and true perception of the mission of 
Jesus? These afflicted people were allowed to mingle freely 
with their fellow-men. The first encounter of Jesus with one of 
their number was in the synagogue of Capernaum. We must 
then suppose that the demoniacs heard the strange stories which 
passed swiftly through the land as soon as Jesus began his min- 
istry in Galilee, and which may well have penetrated even to the 
Gerasene recluse. But if they had heard of the mighty words 
and works of Jesus, it is more natural to suppose that their salu- 
tation of him as Messiah was influenced by what they had heard 
than to suppose that it was independent of this. 

If, now, we admit that the demoniacs had heard of Jesus, and 
like other men had been deeply moved by what they had heard, 
and that their cries on seeing Jesus were a result of what they 
had heard, perhaps in some cases the result of what they had 
seen with their own eyes, then the view that they were insane 
persons— insane at least on the subject of the Messiah’s advent 
—becomes more easily tenable. But it must not be forgotten 
that in order to hold the view of insanity we must deny that the 
demonized had an immediate and true perception of the mes- 
siahship of Jesus. The language of the gospels allows this 
denial, but cannot be said decidedly to favor it. 

And this leads to the statement that the writers of the first 
three gospels, and Jesus himself, seem to have shared the popu- 
lar view regarding demoniac possession. Thus the synoptists, 
as a rule, distinguished between demoniac possession and physi- 
cal disease, or wished so to do. The two are sometimes asso- 
ciated, but never identified. Jesus also is represented as putting 
demoniac possession in a class by itself, apart from physical 
disease. Then, too, Jesus treated the demoniacs as though they 
were really possessed by evil spirits. It cannot be thought that 
he momentarily accommodated himself to the delusions of the 
demoniacs in order to heal them, for he spoke of the matter in 
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the same way when conversing with the Jews, and even when 
he was apart with his own disciples. Had Jesus known that 
belief in demons was a mere superstition, it does not seem 
probable that he would have commissioned his disciples to cast 
out demons (Mark 6:7). 

It seems, therefore, that we must attribute to Jesus and to 
the first three evangelists a belief in the reality of demoniac 
possession. If, now, the phenomenon was merely a form of 
insanity, how does that affect our faith in Jesus? Can we 
believe in him as the Messiah if it appears that he shared in a 
popular error? That depends on the error. It certainly should 
not affect our faith in Jesus as the revealer of God if it could be 
shown that he accepted the ancient view of the earth. If he 
had claimed to teach physical geography and had declared that 
the earth is a flat surface, that would manifestly have affected our 
confidence in him as a teacher of geography. Again, if Jesus 
had wished to be taken as a teacher of medicine and psychology, 
our estimate of his knowledge would be affected if it could be 
shown that he attributed such an ailment as insanity to the 
presence of demons. But Jesus came to reveal God and to 
establish his rule in the hearts of men. He did not claim any 
special knowledge outside of the religious sphere. If, then, on 
subjects that lay apart from his messianic work he shared the 
views of his land and age, that should not in any wise affect our 
confidence in him as the Messiah. If he is all that he claimed 
to be, and does all that he claimed to do, our faith has a 
verfect foundation. 

If Jesus had failed to cure the demoniacs, this would have 
been a vital point. His word would have been discredited. But 
he did not fail. He invariably healed those who were possessed. 
By the “finger of God” or the “Spirit of God” he cast out the 
demon or disease, and in so doing gave a new evidence that he 
was the one whom God had anointed to set up his kingdom. 
His authority to heal was the significant thing. But one may 
say: How could he heal the demoniacs, if his diagnosis of their 
case was wrong? The reply to this question is that he made 
no diagnosis, and he did not heal by the use of medical means. 
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He simply took the demoniacs as that which they were com- 
monly supposed to be, and he restored them by the “finger of 
God,” that is, by divine power. It seems plain then that, while 
the fact of the cure of the demoniacs is important in its bearing 
on the messiahship of Jesus, the exact nature of their affliction 
and Jesus’ thought regarding it are incidental. Even if he 
regarded as demoniacs those who were afflicted with a species 
of insanity, that in no degree lessens his claim upon us as the 
Messiah. 

It remains to notice one further point before passing from 
the gospels, and that is the demoniacs’ consciousness of sin. 
In two instances the demonized are apprehensive that Jesus has 
come to destroy or to torment them (Mark 1:24; 5:7). The 
narrative seems to attribute this sense of guilt to the demons 
themselves rather than to those who were possessed. This 
feature of the narrative is difficult of explanation on either 
theory of demoniac possession. For, in the first place, it is not 
easy to see why evil spirits should have volunteered a confes- 
sion of their fear to Jesus; and, in the second place, assuming 
that the demoniacs were insane, it is not easy to account for 
their apprehension that the Messiah would torment them. It 
certainly was not characteristic of the Jews that they anticipated 
evil from the Messiah. There were some, like John the Baptist, 
who expected that the Messiah would institute a judgment at 
his advent, and would burn the chaff of his threshing-floor; but 
we are not told that any class was apprehensive of the outcome 
of the Messiah’s judgment. Had there been such a class, we 
might readily suppose that members of it became insane from 
terror of the advent of the Messiah, and we could then under- 
stand the demoniacs’ reference to torment and destruction. It 
is possible that the Gerasene demoniac thought that by endur- 
ing torment at his own hands he would escape torment at the 
hand of the Messiah. In conclusion on this point we may say 
that the demoniac apprehension of torment is perhaps as easily 
explicable on the theory of insanity as on that of the presence 
of evil spirits in the demonized ones. . 

We pass now from the synoptic gospels, which are concerned 
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with the earthly life of Jesus, to the other New Testament writ- 
ings, which have to do with events more or less distant from 
the time of Jesus. And, in the first place, it may be noticed, in 
general, that there is in these other writings very little reference 
to demons. The term ‘‘demonize,”’ so common in the gospels, 
does not occur here, and even the word “‘demon,” excepting the 
passage where it is once used in a good sense (Acts 17:18), is 
found in but three writers, and in them infrequently. The phe- 
nomenon of demoniac possession is met once in Jerusalem and 
once in Samaria, in the time soon after the resurrection (Acts 
5:16; 8:7); possibly also in Ephesus many years later (Acts 
19:12, 15); and then it disappears from the pages of apostolic 
history. These last instances, like those of the synoptists, are 
found among those who looked for the Messiah, that is, Jews 
and Samaritans. There is no instance of demoniac possession 
among gentiles, as far as the New Testament informs us. 

It is significant that the phenomenon of demoniac possession 
seems to have disappeared so soon after the resurrection of 
Jesus, and that it was confined to Jews and Samaritans. Both 
facts seem to support the view that demoniac possession was 
insanity on the subject of the Messiah’s advent. That would 
explain why the phenomenon is not met with among the gentiles, 
and would also explain why it disappeared soon after the work 
of Jesus was accomplished. For although the Jews as a people 
did not accept Jesus as their Messiah, he was accepted by large 
numbers, so that the religious atmosphere was no longer as 
favorable to the development of extreme forms of the messianic 
hope, or of extreme nervous results from the anticipation of the 
Messiah’s advent, as it had been before Jesus came. 

Our subject is broader than demoniac possession, with which 
thus far we have been chiefly concerned. But of demons in any 
relation to men, as of demoniac possession, the writers of the 
New Testament have relatively little to say. Paul, Peter, and 
the others were absorbed in greater subjects than the doctrine 
of angels and demons. It is not unlikely that.the rank and file 
of believers talked more about angels and demons than did the 
writers of the New Testament. If there was at Colosse among 
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those who bore the Christian name a tendency to worship angels 
(naturally good angels), and if Jude was obliged to warn his 
readers against certain men who went to the opposite extreme 
and “railed” at angelic dignities, so there may well have been 
those who attributed little importance to demons and others 
who attributed much importance to them. 

It has already been noticed that the word “demon” is of 
rare occurrence outside the synoptic gospels. Paul uses it only 
when warning the Corinthians against idolatry (1 Cor. 10:20, 21) 
and in the first epistle to Timothy (4:1). In Corinthians he sets 
demons over against God, and says that one who shares the 
meat and drink at an idol’s feast has fellowship with demons, as 
one who sits at the Lord’s table has fellowship with him. He 
seems to assume here the reality of demons, and to teach that 
they are evil. In the letter to Timothy he classes demons with 
“seducing spirits,” and thinks of them as acting through men 
who speak lies. Their “doctrines” are enunciated by men who 
have turned aside from the truth. Accordingly, Paul thought of 
these men as in some sense “possessed” by demons. It is 
important to notice this point, for it marks off the demonology of 
Paul in this passage from the phenomenon in the synoptic 
gospels which is called demoniac possession. In them the pres- 
ence of demons is not inferred from bad character and teaching, 
but from the cries of the demoniacs at the sight of Jesus, from 
foaming at the mouth and gnashing with the teeth; here, in 
Paul, it is seen in false teaching. That is to say, the sphere of 
the demon is here the moral and spiritual. Accordingly, it is as 
easy to think of the gentiles as subject to demons as it is to 
think of the Jews in that position, while, as we have seen, the 
phenomenon of demoniac possession is found only among Jews 
and Samaritans. In another point, however, the synoptic 
thought of demons is like that of Paul, viz.,in this, that they 
are under Satan (Mark 2:20-27; Eph. 2:2). 

James makes a single reference to demons (2:19), which 
implies that he regarded them as possessing a moral and intel- 
lectual nature, and as having a consciousness of guilt. It is not 
plain that the beings which he had in mind differed from the 
bad angels of Peter and Jude. 
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The Apocalypse speaks of men as worshiping demons 
(9:20), just as Paul speaks of sacrificing to demons; and in 
the vision of the Sixth Bowl it seems to see the closest relation- 
ship between demons and Satan (16:13,14). Again, the Apoca- 
lypse associates demons with desolate regions (18:2), an idea of 
which we have a reflection in the story of the Geraséne demoniac 
(Mark 5:10). 

In these six passages concerning demons, which have been 
briefly considered, one does not see any perceptible influence of 
the Christian revelation, unless indeed it be found in their brevity 
and simplicity. Their ideas are common to Jewish theology, 
but in that theology they are associated with many other ideas 
which do not appear in the New Testament. And what is said 
of demons may be said of all evil spirits. They have a relatively 
small place on the pages of the New Testament, the synoptic 
gospels being excepted; and they are plainly a survival of 
Judaism, not a distinctively Christian element. 


Upon this subject of demoniacal possession in the New Testament the 
following discussions may prove helpful to the reader: TyLor, Aucyclo- 
paedia Britannica, gth ed., art. ‘Demonology CALDWELL, Contemporary 
Review, February, 1876; CONYBEARE, Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896-97 ; 
White, History of the Warfare of Science with Religion, Vol. 11, pp. 97-123, 
135-67 ; WHITEHOUSE, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, art. ‘‘ Demon ;” MASssIE, 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, art, ‘‘ Demons Nevius, Demon Possession 
and Allied Themes (1894); NEWBOLD, New World, September, 1897, pp. 499- 
519 (a review of Nevius’s work); BARRY, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 2d ed., art. 
“Demoniacs;" Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, pp. 172-92; 
TRENCH, On the Miracles, chap. 5 ; WEISS, Life of Christ, Book III, chap. 6 ; 
EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pp. 479-85 ; Vol. 
II, Appendix 13. 

What one may call the “ traditional’’ view of demoniacal possession, in 
distinction from the view presented in this paper, can be read (for example) 
in Trench, who says: ‘Our Lord everywhere speaks of demoniacs, not as 
persons merely of disordered intellect, but as subjects and thralls of an alien 
spiritual might We find in the demoniac the sense of a bondage in 
which he does not acquiesce, of his true life absolutely shattered by an alien 
power which has mastered him wholly and now is cruelly lording over him, 
and ever further drawing away from Him in whom alone any created intelli- 
gence can find rest and peace It is more than probable that lavish sin, 
above all indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing —as it often would—a 
weakness of the nervous system, wherein is the especial band between body and 
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soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the fearful incursions of the 
powers of darkness. . . . . That whole period [the lifetime of Christ] was 
‘the hour and power of darkness;’ of a darkness which then, as just before 
the dawn of a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and 
the creative words, ‘ Let there be light,’ though just about to be spoken, were 
not uttered yet. It was exactly the crisis for such soul-maladies as these, in 
which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely intermingled, and it 
is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at that time. . . . . The 
allegiance we owe to Christ as the King of Truth, who came, not to fall in 
with men’s errors, but to deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe 
that he would never have used language which would have upheld and con- 
firmed so serious an error in the minds of men as the belief in satanic 
influences which did not in truth exist.” 


— 


ST. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN.— Piockhorst. 
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THE BIBLE AND TEMPERANCE. 


By WALTER M. PATTON, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


From the Bible we can see that the vine was deemed by the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine to be the most valuable of all 
the plants with which they were familiar. Psalmist and prophets 
can find no nobler figure of comparison for Israel than the vine. 
The fondest boast of a Hebrew over his land was that it was a 
land of vineyards and olive-yards, of pasture lands and corn in 
abundance. No parable ever spoken by the Great Master of 
figures had a loftier import than that of the vine: “I am the 
true vine;” ‘Ye are the branches;” ‘My Father is the hus- 
bandman.” In the springtime “the vines were in blossom and 
gave forth their fragrance.” In the autumn the vineyards were 
filled with the joyfa? noise of singing, as the treaders trod out 
the wine in the wine-presses. The destruction of the vines of 
Sibmah led the prophet passionately to cry out: ‘I will weep 


bowels shall sound like an harp for Moab, and mine inward parts 
for Kir-heres.” 

In a land where it was possible to speak, even in the fervor 
of poetic prophecy, of ‘tethering colts to the vines,” of “‘ wash- 
ing one’s garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of 
grapes,” it would be strange if wine were not largely used in the 
common life of the people. We have in the New Testament 
the description of an ordinary supper which, by our Lord’s insti- 
tution, became a very extraordinary one to the Christian 
church. At this typical Jewish supper wine was drunk which 
was compared with certain ‘“‘new’’ wine which the Lord was to 
share with his guests in his Father’s kingdom. The comparison 
is significant. 

The wine used ordinarily by the peasantry of Palestine was 
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to all appearances grape juice which had undergone a process of 
sour fermentation. This sour wine was the “vinegar” which 
the harvesters of Boaz used at the midday meal in the field. It 
was also at hand among the people who stood by when our Lord 
hung upon the cross, for ‘one of them ran, and took a sponge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink.” The poorer classes probably had more difficulty in 
keeping wine from becoming sour than the better classes had. 
Hence, wine of the usual process of fermentation was more usu- 
ally the drink of the better classes, and with them was most 
largely brought into use when guests were to be entertained. 
In the latter case, the entertainment given to the guest or guests 
is called in our English version of the Old Testament a “ feast.” 
It would, however, be more literal to speak of it as a “ drinking 
feast.” The prophet in the book of Isaiah defines the expres- 
sion by expanding it. He speaks of a “feast of wines.” Simi- 
larly, in the prologue to Job, the feasts which Job’s children 
observe are described as occasions of “eating and drinking 
wine.” 

We have been speaking of fermented wine, up to this point. 
There was, also, the unfermented juice of the grape, which could 
be had, especially, in the time of the vintage, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any pains were taken to keep the grape 
juice from fermentation. It is, therefore, not likely that unfer- 
mented wine was regularly used among the Hebrews. In our 
English version we meet with the term “new wine,” which is the 
translation of the Hebrew word “vésh. This term has been sup- 
posed to denote unfermented grape juice. As it, however, is said 
to cheer or gladden the heart and to take away the understand- 
ing; as, moreover, the corresponding article in New Testament 
expression can burst the skin bottles if they be old, and can 
make men drunken, it is evident that the article for which “#résh 
stands is, at least in a number of cases, intoxicating in its pos- 
sible effects. The likelihood is that #vésh could stand for sweet, 
fresh juice, but that ordinarily it denoted not that, but rather a 
light, partially fermented wine. There is no term which is 
employed exclusively for unfermented grape juice. This fact 
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makes it very probable that it was no common article in the 
dietary of the Hebrew people. 

The wine which was employed in the ancient drink-offerings 
was yayin, a term which applies only to intoxicating wine. 
Hannah is supposed by Eli to be drunken with the wine of her 
own drink-offering. Later on, she brings her son to Shiloh and 
with him brings an offering including among other things a skin 
of yayin. The wine of the Passover feast was this same article, 
though there is but one reference to wine in connection with the 
Passover in the Old Testament, and that rather in relation to an 
observance connected with the Passover than to the feast itself 
(cf. Lev. 23:13). 

The “mixed wine” to which several references are made in 
the Old Testament was a strong intoxicant which was procured 
by the addition of spices to ordinary wine. This mixed wine is 
used figuratively of the divine wrath in the Psalms. Wine 
mixed with water was deemed spoiled wine in the time when 
Isaiah lived. 

“Strong drink” is frequently spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment, but we are unable to say how it was made by the Hebrews. 
Among other peoples of antiquity, grain, apple juice, dates, 
honey, or herbs were used for this purpose. From the law of 
the Nazirite in Numbers we know that there was a “ vinegar of 
strong drink” as well as a ‘vinegar of wine.” The drink, of 
whatever ingredients made, sometimes underwent that process 
of fermentation which left it a pungent-tasting liquor, and some- 
times that which left it sour. Strong drink was also employed 
in the drink-offerings of the Hebrew ritual. 

In Bible times drunkenness was sufficiently common, as we 
may infer from the Hebrew tradition which declares that Noah, 
the founder of viticulture, made himself drunk with the wine he 
had produced. Drunkenness was always considered foolish, but 
only in later Bible times was it looked upon as wrong. It was 
expected that men would become merry through wine at feasts. 
Thus, Joseph and his brethren become merry as they drink —the 
expression used might be given even a stronger meaning ; David 
prepares a feast for Uriah, and makes him drunk—probably in 
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the natural course of things, and without undue urging on David’s 
part. The Jewish queen, Esther, provides wine feasts at which 
her lord Ahasuerus becomes merry of heart, and his vizier, 
Haman, even worse. In the New Testament we read of its 
being the custom at feasts to furnish good wine at the outset, 
and, when men have well drunken so as not to be able to dis- 
criminate between good and bad, to bring on the inferior article 
(John 2:10). 

Generally speaking, wine under both of its leading names, 
yayin and tirédsh, is celebrated in the Old Testament as one of the 
richest of God’s gifts to men. It gladdens the hearts of gods 
and men; it encourages those who are ready to perish; it revives 
the wounded and faint; it is a medicine for physical ills. 

All that we have said already has been in presentation of 
wine as a blessing. The Bible teaching, however, in certain 
cases and under certain aspects, is opposed to the use of intoxi- 
cants. 

Wine was one of the important elements in the luxury of 
Canaanitish living. It was also largely used in the offering sys- 
tem of the Canaanite cultus. From these considerations the 
Rechabites vowed not to drink wine, nor to plant a vineyard ; 
the Nazirites used nothing that came of the vine, from the 
“kernels to the husk;’”’ Ezekiel seems to leave wine entirely out 
of his ideal system of worship; and the law of the priests for- 
bids that the Aaronic priesthood shall touch wine or strong 
drink while engaged in holy service. It is probable that the 
prohibition in connection with the priests is not simply against 
what is Canaanitish as such, but is also opposed to the unseem- 
liness which the use of wine was seen to have produced in the 
religious worship of the peoples round about. In the cases 
cited, the objection to wine and strong drink may be fairly said 
to rest upon a religious basis. Paul also speaks of persons who 
have religious scruples against wine-drinking, as others have 
about the observance of holidays and the eating of meats. He 
urges that such scruples be respected in our own practice and 
lead us, for the sake of the scrupulous ones, to give up wine- 
drinking. These instances do not reveal, thus understood, any 
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principle analogous to our modern temperance principle, which 
objects to intoxicants because of their damage to individual and 
social interests, rather than on religious grounds. 

Something more like the modern opposition to liquor is found 
in the book of Proverbs, in three well-known passages where 
urgent counsel is given to let wine and strong drink alone, 
because of certain lamentable results, which are graphically 
brought before us. The standpoint is, however, that which is 
general throughout the book of Proverbs. It is not in accord 
with the highest practical wisdom to run great risk of disaster. 
Drinking is wrong because it is foolish, and foolish because it 
is dangerous. In the prophetic woes of Isaiah and Habakkuk 
we have left behind the mere folly of drinking wine or causing 
it to be drunk, and have the one and the other denounced as 
wrong when practiced to excess. Inthe New Testament, drunk- 
enness is to be put away by the Christians (Rom. 95093 26228; 
Eph. 5:18). It is one of the works of the flesh, and no one 
who is marked by it can inherit the kingdom of God (Gal. 5 : 19- 
21; 1 Cor. 6:10). Christians are to have nothing to do with 
drunkards, and must not even eat with them (1 Cor, 5:11). 

To sum up, we would say that, while the Scriptures over- 
whelmingly recognize wine and strong drink as known in Bible 
times to be blessings when moderately used, they advise absti- 
nence as prudent, condemn excessive drinking as having very 
grave consequences, and even go the length of saying that one 
who drinks to excess commits sin and cannot expect to be saved. 

We may add a few general principles of biblical teaching 
which bear upon this subject. Each individual is left to make 
his own application of them. 

The good things of life may become very evil if misused or 
misapplied. When a thing good in itself and in its proper use 
has actually become an instrument of harm in a relatively large 
number of cases, its use is to be generally discouraged, even 
while individuals may be left free to make use of it, should they 
choose to do so. The gratification of any lower appetite should 
never compete with any important interest of ourselves or others, 
and especially with the interests of moral character and happiness. 
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On the basis of such principles as these we may imagine the 
Great Teacher, if he were among us today, condemning the 
selfishness and fleshliness which, in one way or another, are 
responsible for the modern traffic in strong liquors and its evil 
consequences. 


For further study of this subject: A. M. WILSON, Zhe Wines of the Bible ; 
T. LaurIE, art. “ Bible Wines,” Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1869; F. R. LEES 
AND Burns Dawson, Zemperance Bible Commentary (London, 1868; 
American edition, 1870); ATWATER, art. “Bible Wines,” Princeton Review, 
October, 1871; BUMSTEAD, art. “ Bible Wines,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881; 
D. Moore, art. ‘ Bible Wines,’ Presbyterian Review, January, 1881, and 
January, 1882; A. Hovey, art. “Shekhar and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” 
Old Testament Student, Vol. V1 (September, 1886), pp. 11 ff.; A. HovEy, in 
Baptist Quarterly Review, April, 1887, pp. 152-80; W. M. THomson, The 
Land and the Book, Vol. Ill, pp. 235-7; W. Muss-ARNOLT, art. “ Wine,” 
Semitic Words in Greek and Latin (extract from Publ. of American Philo- 
logical Association), 1892, pp. 142-6; ‘Scriptural Law of Temperance,” 
Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 287-324; art. “ Wine’’ in Bible dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. 


‘2. 


Meditation. 


1 Cor. 1: 18. ‘‘ For the word of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness ; but unto us who are saved it is the power of God.” 


The word of the cross was to them that were perishing foolishness 
and a stumbling-block. One class of hearers demanded words of wis- 
dom, the other sought for signs. Paul gave neither, but presented in 
their stead the story of a man discredited and disgraced in his death. 

His message was neither oracular nor spectacular. The modern 
preacher frequently seeks to be both. Witness the effort of the pulpit 
to be up to date in science, politics, literature, sociology, until the 
editor of our morning paper asks us why we do not preach the gospel. 
Witness the assertion of a man that his success is the evident demon- 
stration of the truth of his theory. Witness the skill and zeal of the 
professional revivalist with his spectacular methods. 

Paul, in weakness and in much trembling and in fear, approached 
a city full of enterprising and curious people with the story of a cruci- 
fied man, asserting it to be the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
Was it? Isit? Why? Back of the foolishness of this stumbling- 
block message is God. Twenty-six times in this connection, in the 
first two chapters, does the name of God occur. The base, foolish, 
weak thing becomes therefrom the instrument of the Almighty. 

In its relation to God the word of the cross becomes a word of 
love. It is a message to the heart of humanity. The way of the cross 
is beside the way of the lowliest in the time of his direst need. The 
lost man cannot therefore miss it, and it leads him to hear first that 
which he most needs to know, that God loves him. 

The word of the cross is a word of hope. If Jesus could fall into 
such shame on the cross and reach such glory as the Christ, they of . 
whose flesh he became may venture to hope that through him they also 
may rise. 

The word of the cross is a word of help. For he who was crucified 
as Jesus now lives as Christ, able to save to the uttermost all who come 
to God through him. Love, hope, and help are in the word of the 
cross. These make it the power and wisdom of God, more excellent 
. than our wisdom, more marvelous than any sign we can work. 

MARION STEVENSON. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


X. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, CON- 
SIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 122. The Clean and Unclean in the Early Period, 7. ¢., as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code; (4) the historical material of J and E; (c) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and 
(d@) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1).’ 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Gen. 43:32; 46:34; Exod. 8:26. 
2. Distinction between clean and unclean is ancient. 
Gen. 7:2, 8; 8:20. 
3. Sources of uncleanness. 
Gen, 35:2; 2 Sam. 11:4; 2 Kings 5: 10-14; Isa. 30: 22. 
4. Non-Israelitish lands are unclean. 
Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3. 
5. Forbidden food. 
Exod. 23: 190; 34:264; 22:31.? 

6. Cleanness is necessary to participation in religious exercises. 
Gen. 35:2; Exod. 3:5; 19:10; 1 Sam. 20:26; Judg. 13:4, 7, 14; 
Isa. 6:5; 2 Kings 10:22; 2 Sam. 6:14. 

7. Attitude of prophets toward clean and unclean. 

Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3; Isa. 1:16; 6:5; 30:22. 

§ 123. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the meaning of “every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians,” and what is involved in the statement; (2) the 
meaning of “sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians ;” (3) whether 
that which is called an “abomination” may have been something sacred 

1 The following references are from J: Gen.7:2, 8; 8:20; 43:32; 46:34; Exod, 
8:26; 34:266. The following are from E: Gen. 35:2; Exod. 22: 316; 23: 190. 

? These references are from the Covenant Code. 
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or holy, z. e., something worshiped, for example, an animal ; (4) whether, 
as a matter of fact, there existed in Israel cases of special association 
between certain kinds of animals and certain tribes or certain towns ;3 
(5) whether there are not cases in which animals are regarded as 
having superhuman power;* (6) whether the second commandment 
does not imply that the Israelites were addicted to animal-worship ; 
(7) whether actual historical proof of this is not found in the story of 
the worship of the calf (Exod. 32: 7-24) and of the brazen serpent 
(Numb. 21:8 f.; 2 Kings 18: 4); (8) the meaning and significance of 
totemism.’ 

2. Note (1) the distinction between clean and unclean animals made 
in the narrative of the deluge, and consider (2) whether the words 
unclean and sacred may not be used synonymously; that is, was not 
the unclean thing (whether animal or person or object) something in 
connection with which “a superhuman agency of a dangerous kind” 
was supposed to be acting, and which, therefore, was, from one point 
of view, sacred, from another, unclean ? (3) whether this is not to be 
closely associated with the usage existing among many nations and 
called ¢aboo.° 

3. Consider the source of uncleanness in the case of (1) Jacob’s 
household, (z) Bathsheba, (3) Naaman the Syrian, (4) the graven 
images (Isa. 30: 22); and formulate a statement which will (a) classify 
these sources and (4) explain the idea of uncleanness in each case. 

4. Consider the idea that for an Israelite any other land than his 
own was unclean, and explain the basis on which this idea rests. 

5. Note the prohibition of eating (1) a kid boiled in its mother’s 
milk,’ (2) the flesh torn of beasts; and explain the significance of the 
usage in each case. Are there in the Covenant Code other prohibi- 
tions concerning the eating of food ? 

6. Explain (1) the “washing of garments” in Exod. 19:10; (2) the 

3Cf. Nun (Fish), Exod. 33:11; Terah (Ibex), Gen. 11:27; Leah (Wild Cow), 


Gen. 29:16; and see R. G. MurIson, “ Totemism in the Old Testament,” BIBLICAL 
WorRLD, Vol. XVIII, pp. 170 ff. 


4 Cf. Ezek. 8: 10 f.; Numb. 21:8 f.; Gen. 3:1 ff. 


5 See especially FRAZER, Zotemism; W.R. Smitu, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), 
pp. 125 ff.; and other literature cited in § 134. 


6 See especially J. G. FRAZER, article “ Taboo,” Encyclopedia Britannica ; W.R. 
SmiTH, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 152 ff., 446 ff. 


7See KALISCH, Commentary on Exod. 23:194, and W. R. SMITH, Religion of 
the Semites (2d ed.), p. 221. ¢ 
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reason assigned by Saul for Jonathan’s absence (1 Sam. 20: 26); (3) 
the connection of “eating no unclean thing” with the Nazirite (Judg. 
13:4); (4) Isaiah’s confession of unclean lips (Isa. 6:5); (5) the 
putting off of shoes (Exod. 3:5); (6) the use of the vestments (2 
Kings 10:22); (7) the use of the linen ephod (2 Sam. 6: 14). 
7. How far were the current ideas concerning clean and unclean 
accepted by the prophets? Consider, for example, (1) the view held 
concerning foreign lands; (2) the exhortation to wash and become 
clean (Isa. 1:6); (3) Isaiah’s feeling concerning himself (6:5); (4) 
the treatment of graven images (Isa. 30: 22). 
§ 124. Constructive Work.— From the material furnished prepare a 
general statement upon the idea of the clean and unclean in the 
earliest period. 
§125. The Usages and Laws Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Middle Period, 7. ¢., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the 
Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings.® 
1. Traces of totemism. 
Deut. 32:17; 2 Kings 22:12; Jer.36:10; cf 2 Kings 18:4 and 
Ezek. 8: 7-12. 

2. Forbidden food. 
Deut. 12: 16, 23 ff.; 15:23; 14:3-21. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Deut. 21 : 22 f.; 23: 10f.; 23:12-14; 7:25f.; Jer. 16:18; Lam. 4:14 f. 

4. Cleanness necessary to participation in religious exercises. 

Deut. 12:15; 15:21 £.; 26:13f.; Isa. 52:1, 11. 

5. Prophetic attitude toward clean and unclean. 

227,29; 13727; 162185 33:6; Lam. £5 Isa. 52:1, 22. 

§ 126. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that individuals and heads of clans still bear the names of 
animals, ¢. g., Shaphan (= Rock Badger), Achbor (= Mouse). What is 
the significance of this in view of the fact that as recently as the days 
of Hezekiah the image of a serpent was still being worshiped, and 
that Ezekiel testifies to the existence of similar worship just prior to 
the exile? 

2. Consider (1) the regulation concerning the eating of blood, and 
the ground on which it rests; (2) whether in this case the principle of 


® References tin bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deutere 
onomy. 
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taboo is not clearly found; (3) the general command concerning eat- 
ing anything “abominable;” (4) the animals which might be eaten, 
and their general characteristics; (5) the animals which might not be 
eaten, and their general characteristics; (6) the general principles 
which seem to underlie the selection; (7) the character of a selection 
arising in this way ; (8) the fact that the number of clean quadrupeds 
is ten; (9) whether this distinction was something objective imposed 
upon the people for a purpose (if so, was this purpose (a) to train the 
people in obedience, or (4) to provide hygienic dietary laws, or (¢) to 
teach important religious truth by an allegorical method, or (@) to 
separate the Israelites from other nations, or (¢) to prevent the wor- 
ship of certain animals ?); or, rather, something subjective, of gradual 
growth, and expressive of certain instinctive feelings (for example, (2) 
that of aversion, or (4) appreciation of utility or beauty, or (c) expe- 
rience of the use of this or that kind of flesh); or whether the origin 
is to be connected with some form or other of totemism ; (10) the 
absence of any list of clean and unclean animals in the Covenant Code, 
and the significance of so fully developed a list in the Deuteronomic 
Code. 

3. Consider (1) some of the sources of uncleanness as cited, ¢. g., 
the body of a man who has been hanged; issues of the body; graven 
images; “carcasses of detestable things ;” contagion ; and (2) the 
method suggested for purification. 

4. Note the necessity of cleanness on the part of one who is to 
engage in a religious exercise, and in this connection (1) the fact that 
the flesh of certain animals may be eaten alike by those who are clean 
and by those who are unclean; (2) the prohibition of the lame, the 
blind, or the blemished in sacrifice; (3) the synonymous use of the 
words “uncircumcised” and “ unclean.” 

5. Study the prophetic attitude toward infringement of the regu- 
lations concerning “clean and unclean,” and the punishment which 
is to follow this infringement. How far do the prophets of this period 
seem to have shared the ideas of their times on this subject? Does 
their attitude relate to the minute particulars of the system, or to the 
general question of loyalty or obedience ? . 

§ 127. Constructive Work.— Compare, in general, the minuteness 
of the regulations of this period in contrast with those of the earlier 
period ; characterize these regulations as a whole ; and consider whether 


9A later study in this series will take up the subject of circumcision more fully. 
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they are (1) really new usages which had their origin after the formu- 
lation of the book of the covenant, or (2) old usages, for the most 
part, which are now codified for the first time ; (3) in the former case, 
whence may they be supposed to have come? (4) in the latter case, 
to what influence are we to ascribe their codification ? 

§ 128. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in Ezekiel. 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Ezek. 8:7-12. 
2. Forbidden foods. 
Ezek. 4:14. 
3. Sources of uncleanness. 
Ezek. 22:24; 36:17, 25, 29,33; 44:25; 43:7-9; 37:23; 39:12, 14, 
16,24; 4:14. 

4. Instruction concerning clean and unclean is an important part 
of the priestly function. 
Ezek. 22:26; 44:23. 

5. Everything connected with religion must be clean. 
Ezek. 22:26; 44:25; 43:20-26; 46: 19-24. 

6. Methods of purification. 
Ezek. 36:25; 44:26f.; 43: 18-26. 

§ 129. Questions and Suggestions.— Ezekiel’s intermediate position 
and the peculiar situation to which his work is addressed make the 
material of his sermons especially interesting. . 

1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that seventy elders are 
present, and that the idols (7. ¢., likenesses of reptiles and abominable 
beasts) are being worshiped ; (2) that the presiding priest was the head 
of one of the animal clans (viz., the Cony). Does this indicate that 
even in this late period animal-worship prevails ? 

2. Note Ezekiel’s contention concerning his own cleanness, and 
the formulation of his idea of uncleanness. 

3. Consider the representations made by Ezekiel of uncleanness, 
including that of the land, and note the various occasions which give 
rise to uncleanness. 

4. Observe the part which the priest is to play in giving instruc- 
tion upon the subject of cleanness and uncleanness. 

5. Note (1) that “clean” now means “holy,” “unclean’’ means 
“common ;” to fail to make the proper distinction is to “profane” 
Jehovah ; and (2) consider how this later and more developed idea has 
arisen out of the earlier. (3) Observe, also, that every act connected 
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with a religious observance must be ceremonially clean. (4) Consider 
the bearing on this idea of the establishment of boiling-houses. 

6. Consider the methods by which purification from uncleanness 
might be secured. 

§ 130. Constructive Work.— Formulate the new phases and details 
of the idea of ‘‘clean and unclean” which appear in Ezekiel, and dis- 
cuss the relation of all this to Ezekiel’s idea of God. 

§ 131. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, 
(4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles.” 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Isa. 65: 4f.; 66:17; Lev. 19: 28. 

2. Forbidden food. 

Lev. 17: 10-16; 19:26; 11: 1-23, 29 f., 41-47; 7:16-19; 19:7; 
7322-27; 3:14-17; Gen.9:3f.; Isa. 65:4 f.; Dan. 1:8. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Lev., chaps. 13 and 15; 20:20 f.; chap. 12; 18:19; 19:11-13; Numb. 
5:19, 28; 31:13 ff; 35:33 f.; 5:1-4; 2 Chron. 34:5; Ezra g:t1; 
Neh. 30; Josh, 29:17; Dan. 1 +8. 

4. Uncleanness is contagious. 

Lev. 13:45 f.; 14:46 f.; 15: 4-12, 19-23, 26f.; 11:8, 24-28, 31-40; 
22:4-6; 5:2f.; 7:19; 6:10 f., 27-30; 19:7-16, 22; Hag. 2: 10-14. 

5. Methods of purification. 

' Lev., chaps. 14, 15 ; 12: 6-8; 6:27 f.; 16:19 ; Numb., chap. 19 ; 6 : 10-21 ; 
35:33 t.; 8: 1-21; 31 : 13-24. 
6. Everything connected with religious acts must be clean. 
Lev. 10:14; 27:11, 27; Chap. 21; 22:1-25; 7: 196-21; 4:11 f.; 
6:10f.; 16:19; Numb. 6:6-9; 18:11, 15; 8:1-21; Exod. 29: 36; 
2 Chron. 23:19; 30:17-20; 29:15 f., 18 f.; Neh. 13:9, 22; Isa. 
66 : 20. 

7. Exemption from the requirement of cleanness made in the case 
of the Passover. 
2 Chron. 30: 17-20; Numb. 9 : 6-14. 

8. Non-Israelitish land is unclean, and Israel’s land also is unclean. 
Josh. 22:19; Ezra g:11; Numb. 35:33 f.; Zech. 13:1 f. 

g. All foreigners are unclean. 
Isa. 35:8; Ezrag:11; Neh. 13: 30. 


10 References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code of laws. 
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to. Instruction as to clean and unclean is an important part of 
priestly functions. 
Lev. 10: 10 f.; 20: 25 f. 

11. Traces of ancestor-worship. 
Lev. 19 : 28, 32. 

§ 132. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Observe (1) that the old totem-sacrifice still survives in the 
sacrificial eating (of swine, mice, and other abominable animals); did 
they eat these because they thought that in so doing they were eating 
the flesh of the deity, and that this meant participation in the virtues 
of the deity, as well as in the mystic life of the tribe? (2) that the 
old customs of cutting the flesh and of tattooing exist ; were these 
associated with the old idea of ancestor-worship, and was ancestor- 
worship connected with totemism ? 

2. Classify (1), according to the later usage, the various kinds of 
food forbidden ; and (2) compare closely the lists of clean and unclean 
animals given in Leviticus with that of Deuteronomy (see §§ 125, 2, 
and 126, 2); (3) note what is implied in the case of Daniel and his 
companions. 

3. Note and classify the sources of uncleanness as they are indi- 
cated in the writings of this period. 

4. Consider (1) the various cases of uncleanness (¢. g., leprosy, 
plague, bodily issue, unclean food, etc.); and the fact that a person or 
object, when brought into contact with an unclean thing, itself became 
unclean. (2) What was the underlying thought of this usage, and its 
practical working? (3) In what way did a holy thing, when brought 
into contact with persons or objects, convey its holiness to them ? 

5. Arrange and classify the various ways adopted in this period for 
securing purification from uncleanness, and compare them in general 
with the methods of the middle period. 

6. Consider now the extreme emphasis laid upon ceremonial clean- 
ness: (1) the injunctions to this end; (2) the historical facts cited ; (3) 
the practical working out of these commands; (4) the rigidity of the 
ceremonial as now maintained, in comparison with that of earlier days 
and other peoples; (5) the explanation of the origin of this rigid cere - 
monial, viz., the desire to secure the favor of God and the fulfilment of 
the prophetic promises (which, for the most part, still remained unful- 
filled) by bringing the individual Israelite into such a state of piety 
and obedience as would literally compel God to fulfil his promises ; 
(6) the relation to all this ceremonial of the highly spiritual element 
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found in the Psalter, which was largely the product of this period ; (7) 
the conception of God which was implied in this ceremonial, which, 
indeed, permeated the ceremonial. 

7. Consider (1) the exemption from ceremonial cleanness made in 
the case of the Passover feast, and (2) the explanation of it; (3) the 
historical case cited in 2 Chron. 30: 17-20. 

8. Observe that (1) the idea of the uncleanness of non-Israelitish 
land still prevails; and also that (2) the land of Israel itself has 
become unclean ; but (3) for what reason ? 

9. Note that the spirit of exclusivism has become so strong that 
all foreigners are regarded as unclean. Consider the part played by 
this idea in the conflict which later arose between Judaism and Hel- 
lenism. 

10. Observe (1) that it is now a most important function of the 
priest to give instruction concerning the clean and unclean, and con- 
sider (2) how difficult it must have been to educate all the people in 
this regard, in view of the great multitude of details involved; and 
(3) the general effect upon the priesthood of such an occupation of 
their time and attention. 

11. Is there still a survival of the old tendency toward ancestor- 
worship in (1) the prohibition of cutting themselves for the dead, and 
in (2) the special command to revere the old men ? 


§ 133. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the new points which characterize the later period in the development 
of the idea of the clean and unclean. 


§ 134. Literature to be Consulted. 


HENRY HAYMAN, articles “ Unclean Meats” and “ Uncleanness,” SMITH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Antiguities of Israel (3d ed. 
1866, transl. 1876), pp. 144-60; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 
transl. 1892), Vol. II, pp. 65-78; J. F. MCLENNAN, Fortnightly Review, 1869 f.; 
KuENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. II, pp. 94-7; KALIscH, 
Commentary on Leviticus, Part II (1871), pp. 1-163; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology 
(1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), §$ 142f.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture 
(1871, 2d ed. 1873), see Jndex, s. v. “Totem Ancestors;” E. B. TyLur, Early His- 
tory of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), pp. 284 f.; SPENCER, Principles of Sociology (1879), 
Vol. I, p. 367; W. ROBERTSON SMITH, “Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament,” Journal of Philology, Vol. IX (1880), pp. 75 ff.; 
W. R. SMITH, Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed. 1892), p. 366; 
W. R. SmitH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), chap. vii; SCHURER, 
A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1885, transl. 1890), see 
Index, s. v. “Clean and Unclean;” JosEPH Jacoss, “‘ Are there Totem-Clans in the 
Old Testament ?” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII (1885), 
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Pp- 39-41; ANDREW LANG, Custom and Myth (2d ed. 1885), pp. 260 ff.; PIEPENBRING, 
The Theology of the Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893), pp. 73-9; ANDREW LANG, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion (ist ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. “Tabu,” 
“Totem,” etc.; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 
1887), pp. 473 ff.; SAYCE, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), see /udex, s. v. 
“Clean and Unclean,” “ Totemism;” BENNETT, Diseases of the Bible (1st ed. 1887, 
3d ed. 1896); J. G. FRAZER, Zofemism (with numerous references to literature ; 1887); 
IDEM, articles ‘‘ Taboo” and “ Totemism,” Zxcyclopedia Britannica (1887); W. R. 
SMITH, article “Sacrifice,” Encyclopedia Britannica (9th ed. 1887), Vol. XXI, p. 135; 
W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites (1st ed.-1889, 2d ed. 1894), additional notes A, 
B, C, and I; J. G. FRAzER, Golden Bough (1890), see Jndex, s. v. “ Taboo,” “ Totem,” 
etc.; F. W. Davigs, “Bible Leprosy,” Old and New Testament Student, Vol. XI 
(1890), pp. 142-52; MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature, articles on “ Unclean” and “ Uncleanness” (1891); J. 
LuBBock, Origin of Civilization (1892), p. 260; MENZIES, History of Religion (1895), 
Pp. 55, 71,131,275; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy 
(1895), pp. 70, 164, 291 f.; J. F. MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient History (1896), pp. 
492-569; WIEDEMANN, Keligion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. “Ani- 
mals,” etc.; J. HASTINGS, article “Clean,” Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1 
(1898); MorRISs JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), pp. 397 f., 
662 f.; BupGE, Zgyptian Magic (1899), pp. 232 ff.; PAuL Haupt, “ Medical and 
Hygienic Features of the Bible,” Zhe /ndependent, New York, July 13, 1899, pp. 
1906 f.; G. A. Stmcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Excyclopedia Biblica (1899); 
F. J. SCHAMBERG, “ The Nature of the Leprosy of the Bible,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. 
XIII (1899), pp. 162-9; PauL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” 
Tournal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X1X (1901), p. 60, and note 113; McCurpy, article 
“ Animal-Worship,” Jewish Encyclopedia (1901); ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion 
(1901), pp. 257-69; R. G. MuRISON, “ Totemism in the Old Testament,” BIBLICAL 
WoRLD, Vol. XVIII (1901), pp. 176-84; E. CLopp, Myths and Dreams, pp. 99 f. 
SPENCER, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus (1727); HEBENSTREIT, De cura sanit. 
publ. (1783), Vol. Il, pp. 15 f.; BEYER, De haemorrh. ex lege Mosis impuris (1792); 
BLEEK, “ Beitrage zu den Forschungen iiber den Pentateuch,” 7heologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1831, pp. 498 f.; BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus (1839), Vol. II, 
pp. 159 ff., 462 ff.; SomMER, Biblische Abhandlungen (1846), pp. 183-367; SAALSCHUTZ, 
Das mosaische Recht mit Beriicksichtigung des spatern jiidischen (ist ed. 1846, 1848; 
2d ed. 1853), chaps. 22-32 ; Kurtz, “ Ueber die symbolische Dignitat des in Num. 19 
zur Tilgung der Todesunreinigkeit verordneten Ritus,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1846, pp. 629 ff.; DANIELSSEN ET BOECK, Jraité de la Spedalskhed [Nor- 
wegian = leprosy] ou Elephantiasis des Grecs (transl. from the Norwegian, 1847); 
CHWOLSOHN, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856), Vol. 1, pp. 146 ff.; C. WOLFF, 
“Die Lepra Arabum,” in VIRCHOW’s Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, 
Vol. XXVI (1861); S. FINALY, “ Ueber die wahre Bedeutung des Aussatzes in der 
Bibel,” Archiv fiir Dermatologie und Syphilidologie (1870); SCHENKEL, article 
“ Reinigkeit,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte, Vol. I (1875), pp. 409-19; L. KOTELMANN, Die Geburtshilfe bet 
den alten Hebriern (1876); BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 100 ff.; FRANTZ DELITzscH, “Die Aussatztora des Leviticus,” 
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Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 3-10; 
E. KONIG, article “Reinigungen,” Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (2d ed. 1883); KAMPHAUSEN, article “Reinigkeit und Reinigungen,” 
RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); FRANTZ DELITZSCH, 
article “ Reinigungsopfer,” z7d.; NOLDEKE, “Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XL 
(1886), pp. 157-69; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I (1887), pp. 481 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidentums (= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Ill, 1st 
ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 52, 106, 156, 176 f.; M. SANDRECZKY, “Studien iiber 
Lepra,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), pp. 34-40 
(from the English in Zhe Lancet, London, August 31, 1889); RIEHM, Alttestamentliche 
Theologie (1889), pp. 124 ff., SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), see /ndex, 
s.u. “Taboo” and “ Unrein;” BAENTSCH, Das Bundesbuch (1892), pp. 105 f.; G. N. 
MUincu, Die Zara‘ath der hebriischen Bibel. Einleitung in der Geschichte des Aussatz, 
in Dermatologische Studien, by G. UNNA (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d. ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. “ Reinheit,” ‘ Tabu,” 
“ Totemismus ;” H. SCHURTZ, Die Speiseverbote (1893); A. EINSLER, “ Beobachtungen 
iiber d. Aussatz im heiligen Lande,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Vol. 
XVI (1893), Heft 4; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Archéologie (1894), Vol. I, 
pp. 116 ff.; Ul, pp. 275-99; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archdologie (1894), pp. 152, 297, 
478-89; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see Index, s. v. 
“ Reinheit,” “‘Unrein,” etc.; ZINssER, “ Bemerkungen iiber den jetzigen Stand der 
Lepraforschungen,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paiistina-Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), 
pp. 41-4; A. WIENER, Die jiidischen Speisegesetze (1895); A. SACK, Was ist die Zaraath 
der hebriischen Bibel? (ViRCHOW’s Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, Band 
144, Supplementheft, 1896); STADE, 7heologische Litteratur-Zeitung, 1896, No. 1, col. 
10; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896), 
see Index, s. v. “ Reinheit,” “ Reinigung;” MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Religion (1897), pp. 24 f., 30, 42, 104, 193, 221 f.; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und 
Seelenkult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 173-87; N. Coun, Die Vorschrift betreffs 
die Zar‘ath nach dem Kitab al Kafi (1898); D. H. MULLER, Stidarabische Altertiimer im 
kunsthistorischen Museum zu Wien (1899); J.C. MATTHES, “De begrippen rein en 
onrein in het Oude Testament,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XXXIII (1899), pp. 
293-318; J. HALEVY, Revue sémitique, Vol. VII (1899), pp. 267 ff.; GRUNEISEN, 
Ahnenkultus und Urreligion Israels (1900); EBSTEIN, Die Medizin im Alten Testament 
(1901). 

See also the treatises in the Mishnah entitled Viddah, Parah, Tehoroth, Zabbim, 
Celim, Miscath Ariah; and the commentaries on Lev., chaps. 11-15, especially those 
of DILLMANN (1880), BAENTSCH (1900), BERTHOLET (1900), and DRIVER AND 
WHITE (Polychrome Bible, 1898). 


§ 135. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following references to the clean and unclean in 
the Psalter: 73:1,133; 19:9,123 51:2, 7,10; 24:4; 18:20; 119:9; 
and summarize their teachings. 

2. Examine the following references in the books of Job and 
Proverbs: Job 11:4; 33:93 17:9; 15:14 ff.; 25:4; 9:30; 37:21; 
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36:14; Prov. 14:4; 16:2; 20:9; and Eccl. 9:2; and summarize 
their teachings. 

3. Study the allusions to clean and unclean in the books of the 
Maccabees and formulate a statement covering them: 1 Macc. 1:37, 
46 ff., 54, 62 £.; 2:12; 3:51; 4:38, 43 48 f.,54; 13:47 f.; 2 Macc. 
5288, 93, 96; 9:8, 26, 805 3:20; 14; 9:07; 6:9, 5, 7 28 &; 

4. What, in general, is the attitude of New Testament writers 
toward the idea of the clean and unclean as gathered from a study 
of the principal allusions: Matt. 8:2 f.; 10:1,8; 11:5; 12:43; 
23:25-27; Mark 1:23, 26f., 40-44; 3:11, 30; 5:2, 8,13; 6:7; 
4387; 5:58 6:28 5 7:98; 4:33, 396; 
9:42; 11:24, 39, 41; 17:14,17; John 15:3; Acts 8:7; 10:14 f., 
28; 5:16; 11:8 f.; Rom. 1:24; 6:19; 14:14; 1 Cor. 7:14; 2 Cor. 
6:19; 7:2; 12:21; Gal. 5:19; Eph. 5: 3, 5, 26; 4:19; Gol. 3:5; 
1 Thess. 2:3; 4:7; Heb. 9:13; James 4:8; 2 Pet. 2:10; 1 John 
1:7, 9? 

5. Make a study of the Hebrew words for “clean,” viz., wp, 
“ATO, FT, and “unclean,” viz. NSO, 
etc. ; “trace their usage in the cognate languages (especially Assyrian 
and Arabic), and endeavor to determine their primary meaning and 
their exact significance in Hebrew literature. 

See especially BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II, 
pp. 1-40; G. A. Stmcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Encyclopedia Biblica; 
MERN, Beitrige sur Assyriologie, Vol. 1, p. 105; WHITEHOUSE, Thinker, 1892, p. 523 
and the various lexicons. 

6. Study the phenomena similar to the Hebrew “clean and unclean” 
found in other Semitic nations, ¢. g., the prohibition among the Syrians 
against eating swine; the putting off of ordinary everyday garments 
while engaged in sacred acts at Mecca and other ancient Arabic sanc- 
tuaries ; the Arabian custom and method of removing the impurity of 
widowhood ; the impurity of menstruation, which is recognized by all 
Semites; and the many parallels found in Egyptian customs and wor- 
ship. What is the common basis of all these customs ? 

See especially W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 441-56; W. MAx 
MULLER, article “Egypt,” §19, Encyclopedia Biblica; FRAZER, articles “Taboo” 
and “Totemism,” Zacyclopedia Britannica. 

7. Consider the possible bases of classification of the clean and 
unclean animals, birds, fish, etc. Is the hygienic motive satisfactory ? 
Is the idea that certain things are prohibited because of an instinctive 
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feeling of abhorrence for them applicable to all cases? Does the pro- 
hibition of certain things have any connection with their sacrificial or 
non-sacrificial character? Can certain cases be explained as due to a 
belief that the animals in question were inhabited by demons? Can 
any clearly marked line of demarcation be drawn between clean and 
unclean beasts, etc.? Is a combination of motives probable ? 

See especially DRIVER, Deuteronomy, p. 164; W. R. SMITH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 365 f. and note; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archdologie, Vol. 1, pp. 
116-19. 

8. Study the idea of “‘holiness”’ carefully in the light of the teach- 
ing concerning “clean and unclean.” Was it thought of originally 
as a relation sustained to the deity, or as an inherent quality ? What 
is the history of the conception from this point of view ? 

g. Consider the close relationship of the idea of “clean and 
unclean’ to the idea of God, and the mutual influence of the two 
ideas. Note that in the earliest times everything thought to be asso- 
ciated with the deity was regarded as unclean, and that in the later 
period the exalted idea of God’s holiness was expressed concretely by 
a wide extension of the circle of “uncleanness.” Trace the parallel 
development of these two conceptions through the course of Israel’s 
history. 
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The Historical Study of the Bible.— One cannot well deny the legiti- 
macy and the necessity of attempting to ascertain the actual facts 
concerning the events narrated in the Old and New Testaments, and 
concerning the rise of the literary material which goes to make up 
these collections of writings. To place the Bible outside the area of 
historical research is to isolate it from all other human history, a pro- 
ceeding which seems inconsistent with the Bible’s own origin, and 
destructive of its proper influence. The Bible arose out of a real 
history, and reacted upon that history; assuredly the study of these 
facts, with every possible equipment, is right and useful. Such study 
is called “higher criticism,” to distinguish it from the study of the 
transmission of the text of the Bible, which is called “ lower criticism.” 
The name “ higher criticism” does not explain itself, and is still mis- 
understood by many; so that in its indefiniteness, and because it has 
been erroneously made the synonym of destructiveness, it strikes 
terror to the hearts of not a few persons still. But the process which 
the term denotes is employed in the study of the Bible by the most 
conservative as well as by progressive and radical scholars. Any 
investigation of the events, writings, and teachings of the Old and 
New Testaments, to get at their dates, authors, relations, and his- 
toricity, is “higher criticism,” whether the conclusions reached coincide 
with or differ from traditional opinion on the points investigated. 
In other words, “higher criticism” is a process, not a set of results. 
All professional study of the Bible uses this process; but the students 
differ in their conclusions because of differences in spiritual appre- 
hension, theological tenets, philosophical preconception, mental 
caliber, capacity and training for historical research. Condemnation 
is not to be pronounced against “ higher criticism ;” but the results 
attained by the several schools of investigators, and by individual 
scholars, are to be carefully scrutinized. The thing that vitiates the 
results— whether traditional, progressive, or radical—is such an @ 
priort judgment or bias as predetermines what the conclusions will 
be concerning the historical facts investigated. And self-deception in 
this matter is by no means easy to avoid. But most of all must 
one seek to know the prepossessions, spirit, capacity, and limitations 
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of those scholars whose writings they study, in order to place a just 
estimate upon their opinions. Norshould a true humility be neglected, 
either by the scholars who carry on historical investigations, or by 
the people who read their writings and assume to pass judgment upon 
the results of their study. 

But, with all this modern study a Bible history and literature, 
one thing must never be lost sight of : The Old and New Testaments 
were not written primarily to recite facts for their own sake, but for the 
ethical and religious instruction which inhered in them, or had come 
to be associated with them. As Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford, one 
of England’s greatest Old Testament scholars, recently said in an 
address :* “The primary aim of the Bible is not to anticipate the dis- 
coveries of science, or to teach correct ancient history, but to teach 
moral and spiritual truths, and history only in so far as it is the vehicle 
or exponent of these.” This comprehensive statement concerning the 
main purpose of the Bible has been made or accepted in one form or 
another by almost every competent biblical scholar of the present day, 
regardless of the school of criticism to which he belongs. Consequently 
there should no longer be doubt in the mind of anyone upon this point. 
And the chief intent and value of the Bible are preserved if its ethical 
and religious significance is not lessened. It is the firm belief and 
the earnest claim of progressive scholars that the glory and usefulness 
of the Bible are increased rather than diminished by the better histori- 
cal knowledge of the Old and New Testaments which has been gained. 
So Professor Driver, on the same occasion, expressed himself: “I do 
not understand by-teaching such as this [he had made a summary 
statement of conclusions regarding Old Testament history] that the 
religious value or authority of the Old Testament would be depreciated 
or impaired. I believe, on the contrary, that its contents would gain 
very greatly in reality; it would be read with increased interest and 
appreciation, and the divine element in it would be placed upon a 
far firmer and securer foundation than is provided for it by the ordi- 
nary view.” It may be hoped that no one who is interested in this 
subject will fail to read Professor G. A. Smith’s Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament, which is the latest general discus- 
sion along this line from the standpoint of progressive scholarship. 


*See this address, entitled ‘‘The Old Testament in the Light of Today,” repro- 
duced in the Exfosttor, January, 1901. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


THE USEFULNESS OF SERMON OUTLINES. 


TueE following communication, dated August 28, was recently 
received by the Councit or SEVENTY. The writer is a Vermont min- 
ister, whose name we need not mention, since it is the idea and the 
spirit of the letter which we wish the reader to consider. The reply of 
the INsTITUTE to this letter is subjoined. The sermon outlines which 
called forth this communication appeared in the BisL1caL WorRLD for 
August, pp. 131-9. The authors of these sermon outlines were Bishop 
John H. Vincent, D.D. (Methodist), Topeka, Kan.; Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. (Congregationalist), Montclair, N. J.; the late Rev. 
George T. Purves, D.D. (Presbyterian), New York city; Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, D.D. (Baptist), Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, 
D.D. (Presbyterian), New College, Edinburgh, Scotland; President C. 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D. (Presbyterian), Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. It does not need to be said that these six men represent a 
high degree of ability and wisdom in the preaching ministry. These 
sermon outlines which they prepared for the INSTITUTE were provided 
gratuitously by them, in appreciation of the opportunity for doing good 
which was thus offered. The outlines can speak for themselves as 
regards their sincerity, their spirituality, and their instructive qualities. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Chicago, Till. : 

GENTLEMEN: The circulars with reference to the observance of “ Bible- 
study Sunday” have been received, and have been read with interest. The 
plan seems to be a good one in many respects, and I should feel like joining 
in it, if I had not already laid out my line of work for the autumn along 
similar lines. 

But I do feel moved to enter my protest, whether it does any good or not, 
against one part of the scheme. I refer to the statement in the circular that 
“a series of outlines of possible sermons will also be furnished.’’ I have 
been reading in one of our religious papers a series of letters on “ What is 
the matter with the ministers?” and I have been made heartsick by them, 
because they seemed to me to go so wide of the mark; but if the attitude of 
the clergy is such that your proposal [to publish sermon outlines] not only can 
be made without protest, but is warranted by a probable demand for the 
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outlines offered, then I think I know what is the matter with the ministers. I 
have understood that in England there is a regular business in written ser- 
mons, and, like Adam and Eve in the garden, “they are not ashamed.” But 
if the time has come when a reputable institution like yours can offer “ out- 
lines of possible sermons’’ to the ministry of the United States, on Bible 
study or any other subject, and not be moved to make a humble apology for 
such an insult to their brains and hearts, then we are farther gone than I had 
supposed. If it should become generally understood that our ministers were 
using outlines thus provided for them, how long would it be before all respect 
for the pulpit would vanish ? 

- I beg your pardon for speaking so strongly. I know there are certain 
homiletic monthlies which are all the time putting sermons and sermon plans 
before their clerical readers under the thin disguise of keeping them informed 
of what other men are preaching about. But I had not supposed that we had 
reached the point of open advertising [of material] to help us do our think- 
ing. I sincerely hope you will not think it advisable to continue to make 
such offers. Yours very sincerely, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
DIRECTED BY THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY. 


CHICAGO, September 7, Igo!. 


My DEAR Sir: Your letter of the 28th ult. was duly received, and 
awakened interest in the office of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE, because it is the first objection which has been made to the 
assistance which we have endeavored to give the ministers from time to time 
in the advocacy and improvement of Bible instruction in their parishes. 

I am glad that you feel strongly against everything which tends to unman 
the ministers of our day. Certainly there are those who make capital of the 
helplessness and inertia of a certain class of preachers at the present time. 
We are no less earnest than you in the wish and effort to bring all ministers 
to a sense of their responsibilities, to a respect for themselves as teachers of 
what is true and right, and to an independent ability in the creation of their 
sermons and addresses which will make real men and real evangelists of 
them. But it has not yet become a widespread conviction that suggestions 
and outlines for sermons are a detriment, or an enticement for evil, to the 
minister. Nor is it as yet generally recognized that the Homiletic Review, 
and others of the great journals of its class, are doing harm rather than 
good. 

I do not quite understand why you think that the setting of a sermon out- 
line before the eyes of a minister should lead him astray, rather than stimu- 
late his thought and inspire him to the creation of a sermon which will be 
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original, independent, and helpful to his people. Is it not true that in all 
lines of education people learn best how to do things by seeing others do 
them who know how better than themselves? The minister who has self- 
respect and a desire to be manly and useful in his calling, should seek every 
possible means of improving his thought, his feeling, and his method. To 
shut himself off from seeing and considering what others think and feel, 
and how they work, is to deprive himself of those means of improvement 
which God has meant to be his opportunity for achieving a higher manhood, 
character, and ministerial efficiency. The outlines of sermons which we have 
furnished on this occasion were written by six of the most capable ministers 
of the present day. It is not to be supposed for a moment that anyone 
should take them as they stand, fill them in, and reproduce them as their 
own; that would be plagiarism of the worst kind, and a thing that no minis- 
ter whom I know of would undertake to do, or even wish todo. But any 
minister could find help and suggestion toward a discourse on Bible study 
from considering these sermon outlines, and that is the intention of them. 

I have heard it intimated, previous to your letter, that there were some 
ministers who had no conscience or self-respect, but would take whatever 
they could get, put as little work upon it themselves as possible, and then pass 
it off as their own in their pulpits. I am glad to say that I never knew per- 
sonally of such a man, and | never will believe that the thing is actually done 
until I have some positive proof of a specific case. If there are a few minis- 
ters here and there who are perfectly imbecile mentally, and perfectly cor- 
rupt morally, it makes the integrity and manliness of the great mass of 
ministers all the more certain and gratifying. I do believe, however, that 
ministers often lean too much upon homiletic helps rather than upon their 
own conceptions and methods. There are great works of a homiletic sort 
which the minister would do well to avoid. It may be that a minister, by 
using such material, will have a better sermon, abstractly considered, than he 
otherwise would; he might introduce a larger number of thoughts, and per- 
haps arrange them better, than if he expressed himself more independently. 
But the effectiveness of a sermon is not of the abstract kind, it depends 
primarily, not upon the style, nor upon the number of ideas, nor upon the 
arrangement of them, but rather upon the expression of one’s own com- 
prehension of truth and conviction of duty, so that those who hear will feel 
that the man himself, as well as what he says, is a divine message to the 
people. 

It seems to me, therefore, that, as you think of the matter more compre- 
hensively, you will come to recognize that sermon outlines prepared by the 
most capable and influential preachers can be of real assistance to younger men 
who are striving to reach greatness such as that of the authors of these outlines ; 
and that, if a few are harmed by such material, the great body of ministers is 
helped by it. As a matter of your own personal experience, have you found 
that it was harmful to you to consider how the great preachers of the past 
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presented religious truth and duty? Do you think that the homiletic instruc- 
tion in our seminaries is all a mistake? Are we hindered, rather than helped, 
by studying the sermons of Chrysostom, of Luther, of Calvin, of Channing, 
and of Phillips Brooks, not to name others of the most distinguished preach- 
ers of our own generation? Surely the great mass of ministers—even if you 
consider yourself an exception — find such study one of the greatest means of 
preparing them for able and efficient sermon creation. 

Yours cordially, 


For the Council of Seventy. 

The same minister sent a similar letter criticising the sermon out- 
lines of the INSTITUTE to the Church Economist, of New York. A 
copy of this letter was sent by the editor of that paper to each of the 
ministers (named above) who prepared these sermon outlines. Three 
of them replied, and their letters are here reproduced from the Church 
Economist for October. Bishop Vincent, who is in Europe carrying on 
missionary work among Methodists, has indicated his approval by the 
fact that he inaugurated a similar Bible-study Sunday abroad, appoint- 
ing such to be observed in all the Methodist churches of Europe, and 
furnishing sermon outlines printed in Swedish, Italian, French, and 
German. Thomas Whittaker, the New York publisher, was also asked 
to express an opinion upon the matter, and his letter is added below. 


PRESIDENT’S RooM, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEw YORK, September 9g, Igol. 
Editor of the Church Economist: 


DEAR SiR: I am interested in Rev. Mr. ——’s protest, a copy of which 
you have been kind enough to send me; but it seems to me that his excite- 
ment is quite uncalled for. 

I prepared one of the sermon outlines in question at the request of Presi- 
dent Harper, but I do not for a moment imagine that President Harper 
entertained the idea that any one of these sermon outlines would be used dis- 
honestly by a minister. 

It is always conceivable that unscrupulous men in the pulpit will make 
a dishonorable use of such things, but that fact is no more an argument 
against their preparation than is the publishing of a volume of sermons by 
Phillips Brooks. In the one case, as in the other, the printed material may 

_ convey fresh and stimulating suggestions to the minds of ministers: sug- 
gestions which may encourage them to undertake original work in similar 
directions. 

I think that Mr. has mistaken President Harper’s intention, and that 
there is no occasion for such fears as he has expressed in his letter, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL. 
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Bay HEAD, N. J., September Io, Igol. 
Editor of the Church Economist : 


DEAR Sir: [| am disposed to sympathize with the feelings which your 
correspondent amusingly expresses. I provided one of the sermon outlines 
in Bible study because urgently requested to do so by the AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, and further, because I wished to have put 
in circulation an idea of Bible study which would represent the matter from 
what I conceived to be the right point of view. But I would never think of 
using such an outline myself prepared by another, and I trust that there are 
many of our ministers who are too independent to lean on such crutches. 

I regard the use of all homiletic helps as injurious to the preacher and 
derogatory to his vocation. Each of us should do his own homiletical work. 
Yet all cannot always live up to the ideal. 


Yours very truly, 
GEORGE T. PURVES. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., September 18, Igo1. 
Editor of the Church Economist: 


DEAR SiR: Helps are meant for good, but they may easily become bad. 

I presume all seminary-trained preachers were taught how to analyze 
texts and themes, but none of us are conscious of depending upon our 
masters. The themes presented are simple suggestions, I presume, as archi- 
tects study printed plans and try to improve upon them. Doctors study 
reports of cases in medical magazines. I do not see why preachers should 
not profit by the work of others in analysis as well as in illustration. 

It might add to the interest of a sermon to say, “Dr. Hall gave me this 
analysis." The statement would enlist the interest of some listener. Origi- 


nality is not always the height of usefulness. 
Sincerely yours, 


O. P. GIFFORD. 


OFFICE OF THOMAS WHITTAKER, PUBLISHER, 


NEw YorK, August 22, Igol. 
Editor of the Church Economist : 


My DEAR Sir: Your favor of the 21st inst. at hand. I am aware there 
are a good many people that object to “pulpit crutches,” and their objection, 
as a rule, is based on the fact that they are clever enough themselves to 
construct interesting discourses without such aids. When you stop to con- 
sider, however, the thousands and thousands of clergymen who are too 
overworked to read much, or too poor to buy much, you can realize, in a 
measure, what a ‘“‘ God-send”’ books of this kind must be. From the view-point 
of the congregation these helps save many a sermon that would otherwise be 
perfectly insipid. It often occurs that the only thing remembered about a ser- 
mon is the use of some apt illustration, a happy analogy, or a pointed anecdote. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
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The “Bible-study Sunday” of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SacrED LITERATURE, which gave rise to the above correspondence, was 
observed for the first time in September, 1900. In these two years, 
under this plan, three thousand sermons upon the relation of Bible 
study to the life of the church and the individual Christian were 
preached in the United States and Canada. The number of persons 
engaged in a systematic study of the Bible doubled in twelve months. 
This new interest has brought with it the demand for more scholarly 
and more energetic leaders in Bible study. In response to this 
demand the number of ministers directing the adult Bible classes in 
their respective churches has increased to three times the previous 
number. Better courses of study have become a necessity for all, 
instead of a luxury for the few. 

An occasional voice has been raised to say that “ Bible-study Sun- 
day” is a superfluous scheme. And a matter for thanksgiving it is, 
indeed, that many ministers and many churches in recent years have 
undertaken thorough historical study of the Bible, as a means of ascer- 
taining its true religious message and its proper devotional use. But 
the above facts indicate that other ministers and other churches have 
been aroused by this plan to an enthusiasm and energy which are 
capable of accomplishing much good. 
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and GHorkers. 


A Curistmas edition of Dr. John Watson’s Life of the Master 
is announced by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, London. This life 
was published two years ago in this country in McClure’s Magazine, 
and commended itself to many readers as an exceptionally interesting 
and scholarly general treatment of Jesus’ life and work. The Christ- 
mas volume is an édition de luxe; it is illustrated with sixteen full-page 
paintings in colors, made by C. K. Linson, who went to Palestine for 
the purpose of preparing these pictures. 

WE record with sorrow the death of Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York city, on 
October 2. His health had been poor during the summer, but he had 
expected to resume his work with the church on October 6. His death 
came as a result of heart failure, superinduced by exhaustive work in 
his pastorate. Two years ago he took up this work at New York, hav- 
ing been for the previous seven years the professor of New Testament 
literature and exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary. He was 
forty-nine years of age, having been born in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 27, 1852. He graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1872, and from Princeton Seminary in 1876. From that time he was 
pastor in Baltimore for two years, and in Pittsburg for six years, whence 
he went to the Princeton chair. As one effort of his labors in the New 
Testament he published a year ago a volume upon the History of the 
Apostolic Age, and he had previously published a work upon Zhe Tes#t- 
mony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity. His death will be felt 
as a distinct loss, not only to the Presbyterian church, but also to 
American scholarship. 

Goop effects in many directions have followed the recent Pan- 
American Bible-Study Congress which was held at Buffalo last July. 
The various systems of biblical and religious instruction which are 
now in use in the United States were reported by representatives from 
the several bodies, and were carefully compared with one another. 
There has never been so capable and thorough a discussion of the 
competing systems for Sunday-school work. It was evident that all 
were engaged in the same great work, and inspired by the same desire 
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to increase the knowledge and practice of Christianity. However 
many methods may be pursued, each one accomplishes unmeasured 
good in the great cause of the kingdom. The congress did not 
undertake to pronounce upon the relative excellencies or value of the 
several systems set before it, but the spread of information and the 
cultivation of kindred feeling among those engaged in the different 
lines of Sunday-school work have unquestionably had a beneficent 
influence upon the whole field. It is obvious to any careful observer 
that the United States is making rapid progress toward an improved 
Sunday school, which will be qualified to perform its full mission for 
the modern church and society. 


WE have received a program of the Biblical Club of Springfield, 
Mass., for the present season of study. Of this club Rev. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., is president, and Rev. Edward Day is secretary. The meetings 
of the club are held fortnightly, and the following subjects will be 
studied during the year, papers being presented upon them by the 
men whose names are attached: ‘The J E Oracles,” by Rev. Edward 
Day; ‘The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” by Rev. G. W. Fiske; 
“Evolution Here and Beyond: A Comparison of Scientific and 
Biblical Conceptions,” by Rev. John F. Genung; “ The Growth of 
Old Testament Institutions: I. The Development of the Sanctuary,” 
by Rev. A. B. Patten ; “ The Growth of Old Testament Institutions: 
II. The Development of Ritual,” by Rev. D. Butler Pratt ; “The Birth 
and Childhood of Jesus,” by Rev. Irving F. Wood ; “The Legitimate 
Use of the Bible in Preaching,” by Rev. H. G. Pillsbury; ‘Ezra and 
the Return,” by Rev. P. S. Moxom ; “The Historical Value of Chron- 
icles,” by Professor G. W. Pease ; ‘‘ The Authorship of First Peter and 
its Relation to Paul’s Preaching,” by Rev. H. P. Woodin; “ Paul, in 
the Acts and the Epistles,” by Rev. E. H. Knight; “ Paul’s Logic in 
Galatians,” by Rev. W. G. Ballantine; “The Historicity of Daniel,” 
by Rev. C. G. Burnham; “The Authorship and Structure of the 
Apocalypse,” by Rev. W. T. Hutchins; “The Psalter of Solomon,” by 
Rev. Henry Preserved Smith; “Slavery among the Hebrews,” by 
Rev. W. N. DeBerry; ‘“‘The Ministry of the New Testament,” by Rev. 
David Sprague ; “ Professor Gilbert’s Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment,” by Rev. John H. Lockwood. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, in conjunction with The Mac- 
millan Co., announces for publication during the coming year the first of 
several series of Ancient Records, under the general editorship of Presi- 
dent William R. Harper. This first series will be Ancient Records of 
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Babylonia and Assyria, and will contain all the historical inscriptions, 
arranged chronologically, published up to this time, as well as the most 
important religious texts and selections from the epistolary and contract 
literature. It will be prepared by Professor Robert Francis Harper, 
and will consist of six volumes. Vols. I, II, and III will contain the 
translations of the cuneiform texts, together with brief introductions to 
the various inscriptions, the necessary historical and geographical notes, 
explanatory comments on difficult points, and maps. Vols. IA, IIA, and 
IIIA will contain the transliterations with textual, critical, and philo- 
logical notes, the critical apparatus for Vols. I-III. The separation 
of translations and transliterations will make it possible for the clergy- 
man, historian, and layman to avail themselves of the translations at a 
moderate expense, while the volumes of transliteration will be essential 
to the Semitic student. 

The second series will contain five volumes of Ancient Records of 
Egypt, and will be prepared by Dr. James Henry Breasted. Dr. Breasted, 
while on leave of absence from the University of Chicago during the 
past two years, has been engaged under appointment by the four royal 
academies of Germany in copying, for use in the preparation of the 
Egyptian dictionary now being compiled by these academies, all the 
Egyptian inscriptions stored in the great museums of Europe. These 
and many others will be translated in this series, many of them being 
here published for the first time. The general scope and plan of this 
series will be the same as that of the preceding one, with such modifi- 
cation in details as the nature of the Egyptian language requires. Its 
aim will be to put the whole realm of Egyptian life and thought within 
the reach of students, typical selections from every class of literature 
being made for this purpose. 

The third series, Ancient Records of Palestine, will be prepared by 
the general editor, President Harper. 

This undertaking was first planned in 1892, and again in 1899, but 
the pressure of other duties has delayed its execution. It is now pro- 
posed to push the work rapidly, and the first volumes may be expected 
within a few months. 
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The Social Life of the Hebrews. By Rev. Epwarp Day. [The 
Semitic Series, edited by Professor J. A. Craig.] New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. vili+255. $1.25. 

The author’s modest characterization of his work as “an honest 
and painstaking attempt to depict the social life of the Hebrews” 
is a thoroughly accurate verdict. He has evidently worked with 
unremitting labor upon the collection and sifting of his materials. 
His conclusions are the outcome of his own thinking, and the form of 
their presentation is that of his own choosing. The book, as a whole, 
represents original judgments and convictions, and is not a rehash 
of a mass of undigested facts drawn without discrimination from a 
variety of modern sources. His point of view is that of advanced 
critical scholars, and the names of the leaders of this school appear 
frequently on the author’s pages, though he does not hesitate to 
judge between them and affirm his own conclusions, even if these 
contravene the views of the foremost of the critics. We have to deal, 
therefore, with an original student who, though hitherto not widely 
known in this field, is independent and fearless. Only seldom does 
he slip in critical matters, as, for example, when he quotes from one 
of the unauthentic doxologies of Amos (p. 218). 

His subject is as important as it is difficult. A treatment of it on 
the basis of the generally recognized critical position is most desirable, 
since only thus can the proper distinctions between epochs be made 
and an intelligible history of social progress be traced. The material 
itself must be gathered from documents having quite different aims, 
and is hence almost entirely incidental. Often the question is as 
much a matter of interpretation as anything else, and the interpreter 
must have a wide knowledge of the facts of primitive society, and 
particularly of Semitic life. In the latter respect, we fear the author 
is not so well furnished as in his critical apparatus. His understand- 
ing of primitive society is vague. He uses words such as “clan,” 
“sept,” “tribe,” without clear definitions or distinctions. His treat- 
ment of Semitic sacrifice is a jumble of the communion and tribute 
ideas, without apparently any conception that these are fundamentally 
different. While referring to W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 
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he does not seem to have grasped that scholar’s fundamental position. 
His statement that names like Ishbaal, etc., ‘‘reveal that Baal was 
long held in honor among the Hebrews,” leads us to wonder, among 
other things, whether he regards “Baal” as a national deity like 
Yahweh. 

The contents are organized under two great historical periods: 
“The Time of the Judges” and “ The Time of the Monarchy.” The 
subjects of the former part are “ Environment,” “The Clan,” “The 
Family,” “Social Significance of Sacrifice,” “ Influence of Individuals,”’ 
“ Industry, Trade and Travel,” “Characteristic Stories,” “ Religion of 
the People,” ‘The Rise of Nationalism.” Rubrics of a somewhat 
similar character, but in greater variety, are used to group the material 
of the latter period. 

To one reader, at least, the book has proved exceedingly hard 
reading. The style is choppy, the meaning often hazy. What can 
one make out of a sentence like this: “The higher critics are quick to 
respond to the evidence of a much earlier date ; though they are quite 
generally agreed that it is unsafe to assert that they cultivated letters 
prior to the times of the settlement of Caanan by these nomads” 
(p. 165)? There is too much of this slipshod writing, too many 
remarks, digressions, compliments to modern writers, and admonitions 
to readers, all of which should either be excised or put into foot- 
notes. Probable misprints are “confidentially’’ (p. 141, last line) for 
“confidently,” and “fortification” (p. 145, 1. 16) for “ fermenta- 
tion” (?). But, beyond all this, the plan is not so clearly worked 
out as to give any satisfying or definite landmarks of progress in 
Hebrew society. The author’s method fails to leave the impression 
of any salient points or large masses of characteristic features. Details 
are not used to illustrate general situations, but rather stand for 
themselves, and are confusing by their amount or unilluminating by 
their scantiness. 

Still, it is always easier to criticise and feel dissatisfaction with 
another’s work than successfully to realize an ideal oneself. Perhaps 
we had expected too much, or at least more than the sources of infor- 
mation themselves can be made to yield. One must remember that 
this is a first attempt to present the subject in the light of our modern 
analysis of the biblical books. To say that it would have been 
improved by a more careful grouping of facts and a more chastened 
literary style is not to deny to the work the qualities of originality, 
seriousness, candor, great industry, and hearty sympathy with the 
subject. G. S. G. 
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The Book of Daniel. With Introduction and Notes. {Cambridge 
Bible Series.] By Prorgssor S. R. Driver, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. cvi+215. $0.75. 


The interpretation of no book of the Old Testament owes more to 
the modern historical spirit than does that of the book of Daniel. 
The number of commentaries on Daniel is legion, but those written 
more than ten years ago are of comparatively little value. The past 
ten years have yielded only two really good English works on Daniel, 
those of Bevan (1892) and Prince (1899), and there was room for a 
first-class work, such as this of Canon Driver. This commentary 
meets the needs of students unacquainted with Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and at the same time is, like all of Professor Driver’s work, based upon 
the best sources of information and fully abreast of the demands of 
scholarship. 

A relatively large amount of space (99 pages) is devoted to the 
consideration of the interesting questions connected with introduction. 
Here is incorporated practically all of the material on Daniel found 
in the author’s /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, with 
some slight modifications, such as show the progressive spirit of the 
author. There is also added a discussion of the historical events and 
personages with which Daniel is concerned, a suggestive treatment of 
the place and function of fiction as a medium of revelation, a concise 
but excellent statement of the nature and characteristics of apocalyptic 
literature, and a brief summary of the leading theological ideas of the 
book. Worthy of special mention, also, is the series of “‘ Additional 
Notes,” distributed through the book, on such subjects as the term 
“ Chaldzans,” Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, the four empires of Daniel, 
chaps. 2 and 7, the expression ‘one like unto a son of man,” etc. An 
appendix gives the Greek inscription recording the vote of thanks to 
Eumenes and Attalus passed by the council and people of Antioch 
in acknowledgment of the aid rendered by Eumenes to Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the effort of the latter to gain his throne. 

The integrity of the prophecy is taken for granted, and as needing 
no defense against the arguments of such scholars as Meinhold, Kénig, 
Thomson, G. A. Barton, Reuss, Lagarde, Marti, and others. It is sur- 
prising that no allusion is made to the recent discussions concerning 
the time of the origin of Dan. 9: 4-20, which is regarded as a later 
interpolation even by von Gall. In reference to the bilingual char- 
acter of the book the view of Behrmann, Kamphausen, and others is 
adopted, viz., that the use of the Aramaic was occasioned in chap. 2 
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by the introduction of the Chaldzeans as speaking their native tongue, 
and that the prophet continued the use of the Aramaic, since it was more 
familiar to him and his readers than the Hebrew, until he came to the 
visions in chap. 8, when “a return to Hebrew was suggested by the 
consideration that from of old this had been the usual sacred language 
for prophetic subjects.” It is to be noted that Marti, whose com- 
mentary on Daniel has just appeared, rejects this view in favor of the 
one that the book was originally written in Aramaic, and that, since no 
wholly Aramaic writing had been included in the canon, the begin- 
ning and end of the prophecy were at a later time translated into 
Hebrew in order to facilitate and insure its admission among the sacred 
books. Sufficient data for a satisfactory decision of this problem are 
not present. 

The exegesis is careful and well balanced; it is made luminous 
by constant recourse to the history which lies back of the utterances ; 
and the commentary, as a whole, is to be recommended as accurate 
and reliable, ranking among the best of the series to which it belongs. 

Joun M. P. Smiru. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Bible Studies. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscrip- 
tions to the History of the Language, the Literature, and 
the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity. By Dr. G. Deissmann. Translated by 
Alexander Grieve. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. xiv+384. $3. 

This book, for which we have been waiting, is an authorized trans- 
lation of Professor Deissmann’s Sibe/studien (Marburg, 1895) and 
Neue Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1897). 

A new trend is apparent in the study of the language of the Greek 
Bible. Men are no longer content with the theory which views the 
Greek of the Bible as a language apart from the Greek which- was 
written and spoken at the time when the Septuagint translation was 
made and when the books of the New Testament were written. “ Bib- 
lical Greek” was not a language dropped down from heaven into the 
minds of a few chosen men, nor was it a highly refined literary 
language, cultivated by the few apart from the feelings and experiences 
of everyday lite; but just as the Bible touches human nature at every 
vital point, so that language into which the Old Testament was 
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translated, and in which the New Testament was written, was the 
language of the people, throbbing with human life. 

The seventy translators had a difficult task before them, difficult 
not only because they were translating from a Semitic language into 
that of another family, but difficult also since they were pioneers in 
the field of translation. How much of real life they instilled into 
their work, and how closely the language of the whole Greek Bible is 
associated with the life of the day, books like this one of Professor 
Deissmann and others are showing. 

Professor Deissmann has made use of the rich finds of papyri. By 


the study of these and other sources he shows us that many of the - 


mistakes which we have attributed to the Seventy are our own mis- 
takes, which we made because we did not understand their principle of 
translation, and did not have their knowledge of the life and language 
of that day. As we gain these we are filled with admiration of their 
skill. We are also shown that many of the words cited in the lexicons 
as “biblical” were in common use at the time, so that now the 
student of the Greek New Testament must not only study closely 
the Septuagint, but he must also give much time to the large litera- 
ture of the period, translated into or original in Greek, as well as 
to that which is not literature, but has been preserved to us in 
the papyri, viz., letters, accounts, reports; in fact, to writing of every 
kind. 

How this study must be carried on is well shown by Professor 
Deissmann. In section 1 we have a study of the “letter’’ and the 
“epistle” and their relation to each other, which will be interesting 
reading to all who wish to understand the New Testament in a way to 
receive the largest benefit from it. The rest of the book is rather of 
interest to the student of the Greek Bible. It shows him that his 
study cannot be carried on in a narrow-minded way, but that in order 
to understand its language he must understand the language of that 
day, in order to do which he must search every inscribed monument, 
whether it be of stone or metal, or of some more perishable material, 
as papyrus or parchment. 

In this book we are shown some of the fruits of such a broad- 
minded search, and we are sensible of the obligation under which 
Professor Deissmann has laid us, at the same time that we are stirred 
to emulate his example. Here much painstaking labor has been 
expended on what to some might seem profitless detail, but the aggre- 
gate shows us how greatly the author has enriched our knowledge of 
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the Greek Bible. At the same time that we see how much remains to 
be done we gain a vision of the glory of the whole. 
The translator has acquitted himself of his task in an admirable 


manner. 
HAMILTON ForD ALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Proressor S. D. F. 
SatmonD, D.D., United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Fourth Edition, revised throughout and reset. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
Pp. 565. $3.50. 

The first edition of this work was printed in 1895, only six years 
ago. Its sale has therefore been unusually large; and this is the more 
remarkable since it is thoroughly conservative and has no sensational 
features. The demand for Dr. Salmond’s book shows that there is a 
wide interest in the subject which it treats, but still more it shows the 
appreciation of the public for a work of solid, careful scholarship. 
The author is known to the religious world as one of the ablest and 
most cautious scholars whom Scotland has produced in this genera- 
tion, and it is such teachers whom the mass of men wish and should 
wish to hear. Works of radical criticism or great originality have their 
uses among scholars, but the people need to be led forward slowly and 
with care. Such a volume as this is of the widest use and service to 
both scholars and people. In the six years since its publication it has 
won high praise from those best fitted to judge of its qualities, and it 
seems generally recognized as the first work upon its subject which the 
English student will take up, because of its survey of extra-biblical ideas 
of immortality and its very helpful discussion of the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, with its concluding treatment of present- 
day thought concerning the future life. 

This fourth edition of Dr. Salmond’s book has been revised, and 
reset in a smaller type which reduces the volume from 730 to 565 
pages. The latest literature has been duly considered and referred to. 
One cannot discover that large changes have been made at any point, 
such as the addition of new material or the reversal of opinions previ- 
ously held. (And, by the way, is it not a courtesy or aid due both 
reviewers and the public for the author of a new edition to indicate 
the pages particularly affected by the revision?) But the retouching 
at many points has improved the work. A brief note has been added 
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to the appendix on “1 Peter 3:18—-22 and the Jewish Literature.” 
One cannot count himself well informed upon the Christian doctrine 
of immortality who is not familiar with this masterly volume upon the 
subject. CW. ¥. 


The Church (Ecclesia). By Grorce Dana Boarpman, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xi+221. $2. 

The author considers his subject under three main heads: ‘“ The 
Church as a Primitive Society,” ‘‘The Church as a Modern Problem,” 
“The Church as a Divine Ideal.” In discussing these subjects, Dr. 
Boardman writes with the precision and force which we have learned 
to expect in all his work. The volume gives evidence of wide reading 
and original insight. It would be difficult to express the non-eccle- 
siastical character of the primitive church in clearer language than 
does Part I, or to surpass the catholicity of Part II. It is to be feared 
that Dr. Boardman’s irenicon will hardly fuse Baptists and Pzdobap- 
tists, but it is a tribute to his breadth of sympathy. His discussion of 
the ideal church is perhaps less distinct then other parts of his volume, 
but this is in a measure due to the nature of the subject. While not 
presenting itself as a technical treatise, therefore, the volume is a 
stimulating exposition of a subject that will always be of importance 
for the thoughtful Christian. S. M. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


* MITCHELL, H.G. The World Before Abraham. With an Introduction to 
the Pentateuch, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1g01. Pp. 296. 
$1.75. 

*COBERN, CAMDEN M. Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. VIII: 
Ezekiel and Daniel. [Whedon’s Commentary.] New York: Eaton & 
Mains, Ig01. Pp. 415. $2. 

ARTICLES. 

CHEYNE, T. K. The Seventieth Psalm. Exfositor, October, 1901, pp. 241-52. 

BOEHUEN, Dr. Haggai und Sacharja. Zwei Propheten des Herrn. Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, September, 1901, pp. 717-40. 

BARRELET, JAMES. Le Serviteur de l'Eternel. Revue de théologie et de 
Philosophie, May and July, 1901, pp. 236-55. 

La GRANGE, M.-J. Les déesses: Achéra et Astarté. Revue bibligue, Octo- 
ber, Ig0I, pp. 546-66. 

A painstaking discussion of an important and none too well understood subject. 
Especially valuable are the quotations from ancient writers given in the footnotes. 
PATTON, WALTER M. Blood-Revenge in Arabia and Israel. American 

Journal of Theology, October, 1901, pp. 703-31. 

The author summarizes the results of his study as follows: In Israel, as com- 
pared with Arabia, blood-revenge was so far modified by the social organization and 
religious belief of the nation as to appear to have other motives and ends than the 
ancient tribal usage, and, as a natural result, other outward features as well. 

PraT, F. Le nom divin est-il intensif en hébreu? Revue bibligue, October, 
pp. 497-511. 

His conclusions are: (1) There is no instance in which the name of God is used 
simply as a superlative or for emphasis; ¢. g., “the mountains of God” does not mean 
“very high mountains.” (2) The addition of the divine name naturally implies that 
the object thus described is exceptional in its own class. (3) The divine name in the 


construct state is not equivalent to an epithet. (4) The addition of the divine name 
indicates divine care and control. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
ARTICLES. 
HAWKINS, SIR JOHN. The Arrangement of Materials in St. Matthew VIII- 
IX. Expository Times, October, 1901, pp. 20-25. 
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BowMAN, JoHN C. The Death of Jesus. A Synoptic Study. Reformed 
Church Review, October, 1901, pp. 471-86. 


SCHMIEDEL, PAuL W. Die neuesten Auffassungen des Namens Menschen- 
sohn. Protestantische Monatshefte, September, 1go1, pp. 333-51. 


SmitH, Davip. The Supreme Evidence of the Historicity of the Evangelic 
Jesus. Lxfositor, October, 1901, pp. 280-94. 
Jesus was “‘ his own best evidence.” He simply manifested himself in the wonder 
of his grace and goodness, and such as had eyes to see and hearts to understand the 
transcendent revelation needed no other evidence, and adored him as their Lord. 
Jesus claimed to be sinless, and made good his claim. He stood in a unique relation 
alike toward God and toward men. There are no words like his in the Bible or in 
any other book. He is the one perfectly original and absolutely self-determined life 
in history. He defies analysis and refuses classification. Must we not reverently 
acknowledge him the Holy One of God, the Savior and Lord of men? The evangelic 
Jesus is himself the supreme evidence of the historicity of the evangelic narratives. 
GOooDsPEED, E. J. The Critical Value of the Newberry Gospels. American 
Journal of Theology, October, 1901, pp. 752-5. 

Cross, JoHn A. Recent Opinions on the Date of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Expository Times, October, 1901, pp. 43-6. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The Righteousness of God and the New Life According 
to Paul. Lxfositor, October, 1901, pp. 299-311. 

KennepDy, H. A. A. St. Paul’s Conception of the Spirit as Pledge. 
Expositor, October, 1901, pp. 274-80. 

RILEY, I. WooDBRIDGE. The Letters of Junius and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1go1, pp. 607-31, 

A decade before the American Revolution a series of letters on political affairs 
appeared in England over the pseudonym “Junius.” Certain criteria derived from a 
consideration of their authorship are applied by the author of this article to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and to him the lines of evidence seem to converge upon Apollos. 
However, he remarks, it is necessary to say that a book “‘once anonymous is always 
anonymous.” 

WOHLENBERG, Pastor. Glossen zum ersten Johannesbrief. Neue kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, September, 1901, pp. 746-8. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 

ANTHONY, A. W., AND OTHERS. New Wine Skins: Present-Day Problems. 
Lectures Delivered before the Maine Ministers’ Institute at Cobb 
Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., September 3-8, 1900. Boston: The 
Morning Star Publishing House, 1901. Pp. 302. $1.50. 

ARTICLES. 

BorG, SCHUTTMANN H. Ist der geschichtliche Christus der zureichende 
Grund unseres Christenglaubens? Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Sep- 

tember, Igo1, pp. 668-93. 
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DALMAN, GusTAF. Zwanzig Tage im Ostjordanland. Mittheilungen und 
Nachrichten des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, No. 2, 1900, pp. 21-9. 

FORNEROD, A. L histoire des religions et le christianisme. Revue de thé- 
ologie et de Philosophie, May and July, 1901, pp. 217-35. 

GREENE, W. BRENTON, JR. Apologetic Worth of Christian Experience. 
Methodist Review, September—October, 1901, pp. 756-72. 

MCPHEETERS, W.M. Bible Study. (Editorial.) Bzble Student, October, 
1901, pp. 185-8. 

A presentation of some of the more obvious tendencies toward Bible study, unfor- 
tunately marred by a sentence describing the greatest peril at present confronting 
Bible study to be “the fact that not a few of the agencies that are most distinctly 
aggressive in fostering and furthering this work are in the control of those who, while 
Christian in name, are essentially pagan in their attitude toward the Bible itself.” 

We had hoped that Christian scholars had abandoned this sort of characterization 
of those with whom they differ. 

Rupp, WILLIAM. The Bible and the Child. (Editorial.) Reformed Church 
Review, October, 1901, pp. 536-48. 

“To know what the prophets were, what Jesus Christ is, and what God is, we 
need the best critical knowledge of the Bible that we can get... .. Thus the critical 
study of the Bible, too, must be of immense importance to the young; only the reli- 
gious education of the young should rather end than begin with such study.” This 
editorial puts facts clearly. 

Sayce, A. H. The Antiquity of Civilized Man. American Journal of 
Theology, October, 1901, pp. 692-702. 

ScuMiIpT, D.W. Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Christenthums. (Fort- 
setzung.) Beweis des Glaubens, October, 1901, pp. 381-92. 

TRUXALL, A. E. Inspiration. Reformed Church Review, October, 1901, pp. 
457-70. 

NATHUSIUS, MARTIN VON. The Duty of the Church in Relation to the 
Labor Movement. American Journal of Theology, October, 1901, pp. 
666-91. 

VINCENT, JOHN H. How Shall the Preacher Inspire to Progress in Sunday- 
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